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Discharge: An Integral Aspect of the Placement Process 


HENRIETTA L. GoRDON 


S long as it was assumed that discharge 
simply marked the end of a period of 
placement, child-placing agencies questioned 
the value of a discussion confined to the final 
aspect of their very complicated job. There 
are so many pressing problems around the 
period of care—for instance, how to help 
parents and children bear the terrifying ex- 
perience of separation, how to help a child, 
often such a distorted and twisted little 
being, grow in this artificial soil. But 
workers in after-care departments can testify 
to the growing concern with this subject of 
discharge and its inherent problems. 

Two definitions of the word “ discharge ” 
are quite illuminating. Discharge means 
release from a charge or responsibility, the 
end. It also means performance of a duty 
or service. Performance is related to pur- 
pose or function of that service and the way 
in which the service is made available to the 
client. For a clarification of the subject of 
discharge a clarification of case work goals 
and procedure is imperative. The many 
cases marked “case closed—client unco- 
operative” give mute evidence that our 
practices often contradict our accepted 
theory ; our functions and procedures are at 
times at cross purposes with themselves. If 
an agency is to be clear about the practice 
of discharge, it must be clear about its func- 
tion and process. 

It fell to the family field, historically the 
first of the social services, to be first con- 
fronted with the necessity of re-examining 
its purpose. The upheaval in our economic 


life that brought public relief into being has 
been forcing the family agencies to a more 
conscious scrutiny of their activities. Since 
public agencies have taken over responsi- 
bility for maintenance, a few family agencies 
have already come to such thinking as this: 
A client comes to us because he is faced with 
a problem in his living with which he feels 
he must have some help. We can help him 
if, working with him, we can find a way in 
which he can use our services effectively, so 
that when we step out he will be better able 
to cope with the difficulties that brought him 
to us. This must of necessity involve a con- 
sideration with the client as to what brings 
him for help, what the agency has to offer, 
and the terms on which the help can be 
given. One of the terms naturally will be 
“For how long the service?” Discharge 
then becomes a consideration from the point 
of intake. 

In the dependent children’s field, pres- 
sures toward change have been less precipi- 
tous, although the placement service with its 
problems around intake, the period of care 
and discharge, has been under philosophical 
scrutiny. In 1889, the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society, in its tenth annual report 
expressed the following “ benevolent pur- 
pose ’”—“ that inmates are to be prepared to 
go forth into the world educated to go into 
the ranks of society by honest industry and 
moral work.” As long as fifty years ago the 
principle of discharge was clearly related to 
purpose and understood so at intake, the 
period of care was accepted as all of child- 
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hood, and the agency assumed its case work 
responsibility to be the total responsibility of 
parent to child, the rearing of children. The 
parent was excluded. In 1919, a radical 
change in thinking resulted in the Jewish 
Children’s Clearing Bureau’s stating as a 
goal: “To stimulate the discharge of chil- 
dren from institutions and boarding homes 
as soon as home conditions and welfare of 
the child permit.” The case work goal 
shifted from complete parental responsibility 
to responsibility for help with the problems 
that brought parents to ask for placement— 
home conditions and the child’s resulting 
behavior. Interestingly for us, this newer 
concept of case work goal is stated, through 
implication, in terms of conditions for con- 
sidering discharge. In 1932, at a tri-city 
conference held in New York to review child 
care practices, it was recommended that 
“ preparation for discharge should begin at 
intake.” This was reiterated in 1937 by a 
committee studying child care needs in antici- 
pation of a merger of the Jewish Child Care 
Agencies in New York City. 


Discharge Begins at Intake 


Not only should discharge be an integral 
part of the placement process but concern 
with it should begin at intake. Yet records 
of the period of intake and admission show 
little recognition with parent, child, and in 
foster home care with foster parents, that 
the service of the agency will end. There is 
little indication of planning for how long the 
service will continue, or under what circum- 
stances someone else will take over the 
responsibility assumed by the agency. In 
actual practice we continue to see children in 
placement surrounded by a “ forever” atti- 
tude so that discharges are frequently pre- 
cipitated by children or parents as unpre- 
pared for this experience as they were for 
placement. This necessitates a long period 
of after-care. So separate has discharge 
been seen from the placement experience 
that after-care departments as distinct units 
have been the common structure in more 
consciously functioning agencies. 

What does the recommendation that 
preparation for discharge should begin at 
intake mean? We have noted in the defini- 
tion of the term that discharge is an integral 
part of the purpose of the services and that 
change in thinking regarding discharge im- 
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plied change in case work goals. What help 
is being asked of the child-placing agency? 
What is the placement function? What is 
its basic philosophy ? 


The Responsibility of the Parent 


The placement service begins at a point 
when the normal life process, that is, the 
child’s growth and development in his own 
home, in relationship with his own parents, 
is being severed. This breaking up of a 
child’s natural connections is a traumatic 
experience for him, despite its very positive 
values and the real fact that there may be 
no alternative. In our valid enthusiasm over 
the vast improvement in child care methods, 
that is, the actual care that children are now 
receiving in contrast to earlier institutional 
and farming methods, and in our apprecia- 
tion of how much nearer a foster home 
approximates a real home, we tend to over- 
look the fact that at best foster care is only 
a substitute and carries such differences from 
the natural child-parent relationship as to 
have quite different, never altogether accepta- 
ble, psychological values for child, parent, 
or foster parent. For the parent, giving up 
a child for placement means recognizing a 
problem in relation to rearing his child for 
which he must ask help. He must ask the 
agency to take over at least a part of his 
parental responsibility. Concern with pa- 
rental responsibility at a point when a 
parent must ask for placement may sound 
theoretical but actually it is a cardinal factor 
in the placement problem. Dr. Thurston 
says, “ There has always been present in the 
problem of the care of the dependent child 
this question as to his relationship to his own 
parents.”1 It is quite generally accepted 
that in our culture a child’s physical and 
emotional development is dependent on its 
relationship with its parents. That is why 
placement must mean the severing of a nor- 
mal life process. 

Actually in our community the parent is 
responsible for his child. The primary 
right and responsibility of parent to child is 
a law that prevails in all the states of the 
union. While the state admits a protective 
obligation to children, rare indeed is the 
situation in which a community will step 
in to take over parental responsibility. In 


*Henry W. Thurston: The Dependent Child. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1930. p. 9. 
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New York City, even when the court has 
removed a child for improper guardianship, 
that court takes little responsibility for seeing 
that the child continues away from the 
parent. Only in the most flagrant viola- 
tions of our community standards will the 
S.P.C.C. bestir itself to assume authority 
over children. For example, a mother who 
had spent four or five periods in a hospital 
because of a manic depressive psychosis, 
whose children came for care in so deplora- 
ble a condition that they required two 
months’ hospitalization, took her children 
home at the end of the second week of her 
release though she was still on parole and 
though the doctor advised her that she was 
not fit to give them care. Here is unsound 
social practice. 


The Responsibility of the Worker 


The concept of primary parental right is 
at cross purposes with the concept of com- 
munity obligation for the protection of chil- 
dren, and may be a source of conflict for the 
case worker. What is her professional re- 
sponsibility? In the example given, it was 
to help the mother to some recognition of 
what responsibility she was able to assume, 
what help she needed, in the best interests of 
herself and her children, and to help sustain 
what capacity she had to meet these respon- 
sibilities. Further, because of this mother’s 
particular difficulty in accepting her need for 
help in bringing up her children, the case 
worker had to call on such community aids 
as the hospital social service and seek such 
protection for the children as the S.P.C.C. 
might offer. When case work cannot reach 
the mother and the community still allows 
her the right to keep her children, what 
is our further responsibility? As a case 
worker, it seems clear to me that I cannot 
represent the placement function and simul- 
taneously carry responsibility for the com- 
munity’s protective function. A _ situation 
may arouse my sense of obligation for social 
action in relation to basic human needs, but 
while this sense of obligation may grow out 
of my professional experience, I must find 
another avenue of expression for this pur- 
pose. I cannot confuse it with my profes- 
sional responsibility in carrying out my 
agency’s function. 

The primary right of the parent to his 
child is in essence the right of the parent 
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to determine the ultimate solution to the 
conflict in his relationship to his child. Prac- 
tice under this philosophy accepts the client 
as a responsible human being who is asking 
for help with a problem in his living and 
recognizes that he must be free to solve that 
problem to his own satisfaction if he is to 
live with that solution. The authoritative 
reformist role of the case worker gives way 
to the concept of self-determination of the 
client. But, you may ask, what is the case 
worker’s responsibility? Is it not to diag- 
nose the parent’s ability to function for his 
child, to recognize the period when even a 
most disturbed parent may be capable of 
constructive relationship with his child as 
against those times when the child may need 
protection from the parent, in order that we 
can know how to help the parent? Earlier 
we mentioned briefly the community’s obli- 
gation to protect the child and the case 
worker’s part in calling in such help. We 
certainly must understand the meaning of a 
parent’s behavior in relation to his child, if 
we are to help him with the problem that 
brought him to us, his conflict about his 
responsibility for rearing his child. He and 
we ultimately must know whether he does 
or does not want to assume his parental 
responsibility and to what extent. In test- 
ing this out it is helpful to recognize that 
although emotional ill health underlies the 
difficulties in the child-parent relationship, 
it is insight and determination to help him- 
self that motivate the parent’s coming to 
us. We must respect and challenge that 
determination. 

Psychiatrists hold that in emotional dis- 
turbances insight is the most important indi- 
cation of the degree of health still left in any 
person, and this, together with the willing- 
ness and ability to come to the doctor, consti- 
tutes the most important sign of a favorable 
prognosis. In fact, their therapy consists in 
building up this insight and in supporting 
and challenging the will to do something 
about the ailment. We who call ourselves 
social doctors, who have tended to take 
liberally from the psychiatric philosophy, 
theory, and technique, seem to have over- 
looked this principle which is basic to ther- 
apy in emotional disturbance. We subscribe 
to the theory that being able to take help 
is a sign of health, yet when a parent brings 
us his child for placement, our way of giving 
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help betrays our feeling that by his coming 
the parent shows he is too sick to carry his 
responsibility. We tend, therefore, to take 
over not a part but the total parental 
responsibility. 

Agency paternalism as against self-deter- 
mination of the client has persistently char- 
acterized foster care. It has its roots deep 
in the history of the care of dependent chil- 
dren. The very first child-care institution, 
the New York Orphan Asylum Society, 
established in 1789, revealed in its charter 
its total parental role, even to the extent of 
complete surrender by all relatives as a con- 
dition for acceptance of a child for care. 
Psychologically, too, it is natural for chil- 
dren’s workers to assume a parental role, 
first, because the dependence of childhood 
engenders a feeling of deep concern and cails 
out in us this strongest of instincts, the 
parental instinct. It is as though the child 
in each of us tends to identify with the 
dependent child and wants to be to him what 
we each have wanted for ourself, a protective 
parent. Second, the parental role is natural 
because actually at least a part of the parental 
responsibility is delegated to the agency at 
placement. 

Under the philosophy of self-determination 
of the client, practice must therefore be 
rooted in an unshakable conviction of the 
validity of the principle ; it must spring from 
respect for the essential dignity of human 
beings; it must be based on the belief that 
even a more or less bewildered client has the 
right to determine his own destiny with what 
case work help we have to offer ; and it must 
have faith in his ability to bear the conse- 
quences of that right. 

We can see that the attempt of the case 
worker to be consistent meets with two 
essential difficulties. The first arises from 
the difficulties that a human being has in 
separating her own experiences and her own 
needs from those with which her client is 
struggling. It takes long years of experi- 
ence (besides a conviction in the rights and 
abilities of human beings to determine their 
own destinies) for the most professionally 
developed person to be able to say: “ This 
is not my child. I cannot carry responsi- 
bility for his total life problem. The help I 
can give is defined by the amount of respon- 
sibility the community takes for dependent 
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children, and described more specifically by 
the function of the agency I represent.” The 
second difficulty arises when the agency’s 
function and the philosophy on which it is 
based are not too clearly defined. Their 
clarification can be a bulwark of support 
not only to the client, as he struggles to 
determine for himself what he really wants 
when he comes for help and whether he can 
bear to take it, but also to the case worker. 


Helping the Parent and the Child 


If we accept the parent’s coming for help 
as a sign of his insight, his essential strength, 
and desire to solve his problem, and accept 
as our working philosophy the right of self- 
determination and the parent’s primary right 
to his child, then we shall see as our respon- 
sibility not the client’s total problem, whether 
rooted in his personality or in his environ- 
ment, but the role allotted to us by the serv- 
ice we represent. In child placement it 
means to help the parent know what place- 
ment will really mean to him and to his 
child, to leave the decision to him while we 
hold him to the realities involved, so that he 
does not continue through evasion of the 
truth to remain enmeshed in his conflict. In 
other words we must so clearly present to 
him the terms on which the services of the 
agency can be offered that he can know 
whether he wants the service on these terms. 
Only thus can the client decide whether this 
is the help he wants and whether he can use 
it toward solving the problem that brought 
him seeking for help. After placement it 
includes, besides actual care needed by the 
child, a relationship with the parent that 
leaves him still responsible for having placed 
his child and for the choice as to the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem of responsibility 
for rearing that child. Placement is seen 
now as one way through which a parent may 
find the solution to his problem. That prob- 
lem is only fully solved when the client can 
take back the responsibility he asked us to 
assume or when he surrenders his claim to 
sharing it. 

In the placement situation the question, 
“ Who is the client?” has been a source of 
controversy. The child in placement is in 
need of vital help and is receiving it. He is 
experiencing difficulties with which we are 
often ill equipped to help him. If, however, 
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we accept the philosophy of self-determina- 
tion and the primary right of parent to child, 
then, even after placement, the relation of 
parent to child remains the focus of atten- 
tion; for in it we see rooted the child’s old 
and new problems of adjustment. Since 
public relief and aid to dependent children 
have made it possible for more parents and 
relatives to care for their own children, it 
has been increasingly evident that except 
where there is actually no home, children 
are brought to placement largely because of 
a problem in the child-parent relationship. 
Thus, the parent is the client, his relation to 
his child the central problem. 


Case Illustrations 


With such a definition of function, dis- 
charge must begin at intake, for from the 
beginning the case worker is concerned with 
whether and how the parent can use the 
period of placement in the solution of his 
problem. Can he or can he not be a parent 
to his child? When he takes back his respon- 
sibility, or gives it up, then for him the 
problem is settled. The worker ultimately 
came to this realization in the case of Mrs. 
C, who had asked for the placement of her 
9-year-old son. 


Mrs. C had been having marital difficulty. Her 
husband had never maintained her or their son, 
David, adequately. Soon the family had to apply 
for relief. Mrs. C separated from her husband. 
Her dissatisfaction mounted until finally she de- 
cided that for her the solution lay in the placement 
of her child and a job for herself. Her ambiva- 
lence was clear at intake. She would find it diffi- 
cult to see her child in the care of another mother. 
It was arranged therefore that she would not visit 
in the foster home for the first six months. Soon 
she was working as a practical nurse and was 
much happier. David, however, was finding it diffi- 
cult to take to the foster home. He seemed happy 
there but in the semi-monthly visits with his 
mother at the office he was asking her when she 
would take him home. The placement worker in 
her interviews with the mother was supporting her 
in the decision to leave the child in placement, 
through reviewing with her the difficulties she had 
experienced before his placement. At the end of 
six months, the child was replaced in a permanent 
home, and the mother permitted to visit. She soon 
complained about the distance to the foster home, 
that the foster mother was not motherly enough 
and her children were unfriendly, and insisted on 
replacement. In several interviews she cried about 
the boy’s begging her to take him home, and about 
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her guilt in not doing it. When the boy questioned 
both mother and worker as to how long he would 
be placed, the worker was at a loss as to what to 
tell him, and the mother would say, “ For a little 
while.” 


Mrs. C’s criticism of the foster home and the re- 
quests for replacement made it clear to the case 
worker that the problem lay in the mother’s feel- 
ing of responsibility for the rearing of her child, 
but since the “ diagnosis” had been that she could 
function best with her child away and since that 
seemed to be borne out by her very happy adjust- 
ment in her work, the worker decided to try to let 
the mother have some share in the rearing of her 
child through discussion as to what kind of a home 
she thought her child would be happy in. Mrs. C’s 
prompt reply was, “I can’t tell you; that’s your 
job.” She seemed clear that whereas her difficulty 
was around her feeling of responsibility for rearing 
her child, she could not solve that by taking over 
part of the agency function, decisions about place- 
ment. She must decide whether she would take her 
child or would temporarily or permanently surren- 
der claim to rearing him. It became clear to the 
worker that the job was a solution to part of the 
mother’s problem, but that the problem that led her 
to placing David was in her relationship with him; 
that her conflict was being projected on the question 
of type of home and the length of placement. Now 
the worker was able to help Mrs. C face it more 
clearly. Mrs. C kept insisting that the child be 
moved to see if he could be happier elsewhere and 
stated that in the meantime she had applied for 
relief, adding laughing, “I'll never get it on the 
terms I’m insisting upon.” When the worker could 
accept that the mother was wanting and yet not 
wanting placement, and that it was all right for 
her to decide either way, she could then be firm 
that no other plan could be made for the boy until 
Mrs. C decided for how long she would want this 
service. Mrs. C soon agreed that that would have 
to be done, that her confusion was upsetting David, 
so that he could not really use the foster home. 
Finally she came to the decision that, having found 
work so satisfying, she would have to find a way 
of living with her boy that would allow her to go 
on with the job. This she did within a month, 
and the boy was discharged for a two months’ 
trial period. At the end of that period, Mrs. C 
reported how happy she and David were and how 
much more grown up David had become. 


No foster home is perfect because no home 
is perfect. Yet many a child has been sub- 
jected to replacement after replacement to 
satisfy a complaining parent who was pro- 
jecting his confusion about whether he really 
wanted the service and for how long he 
would need it. In the placement of David C 
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the case work service was to help Mrs. C 
assume responsibility for the placement and 
what use she could make of it. It is clear 
that the question of discharge was an integ- 
ral part of the placement service. The case 
work services were based on a recognition 
of Mrs. C’s essential health and her right to 
make a decision, and included a challenge to 
the impulse to do something about the prob- 
lem, which had made it possible for her to 
ask for help. 


This is not to imply that a child can or 
need be discharged at the end of a year or 
two or three, for that will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. Nor does it imply that foster 
home care cannot be given to children whose 
parents will be interested and visiting in the 
home. It does mean that from the beginning 
both the parent and the agency will know 
that the service will end and that the when 
and how are essential realities in the ultimate 
solution. It does mean that, before we settle 
into a pattern of care, the child and the 
parent will be clearer about what placement 
will mean to them and whether they can use 
it. It means, too, that the worker will be 
freer to recognize when the parent needs 
help to hold to his own plan, as in the case 
of Eve K. 


Eve K, aged 9, had been in foster care since her 
second birthday, just after her mother’s death. 
Her father’s devotion and interest in eventually 
having a home for her were unquestionable. He 
visited fairly regularly and took her to visit his 
family during the holiday season. Eve was quite 
devoted to him. During the past year he had been 
seeing the child less regularly and less frequenily. 
At times he had brought along a woman friend 
and Eve had confided to the worker and to the 
foster family that she didn’t like “her.” The child 
became disturbed by the father’s growing neglect 
of her and his apparent interest in the woman. 
Her troubled feelings were manifested in quarrels 
with friends, insatiable demands on the foster 
mother, and restlessness at school. Then the foster 
mother became ill and replacement was necessary. 
Mr. K came in to discuss the pending change of 
home. He was upset and talked about wishing he 
could take Eve home. The worker asked about his 
plans, indicating that Eve seemed to be wanting 
more than he felt free to give. Replacement in a 
permanent home was presented as a_ possibility. 
Mr. K said no, he had not wanted the child to 
call the foster mother “ mother,” and he would be 
wanting to take her home some day. The worker 
said she knew he was thinking that, but what 
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did he mean by some day? Mr. K said he had 
no way of knowing. He hoped to get married 
and establish a home for the child. He talked of 
her excessive demands and his fear that no step- 
mother could satisfy them. The worker accepted 
that as a real problem for him and wondered 
whether he would be wanting to leave her in a 
foster home till she grew up. He questioned 
whether the city would allow that and was told 
that he might have to pay for her care now that 
he was earning money. He asked that she be 
placed nearer to him so he could visit more 
frequently. We discussed how his plans would 
affect our plans for her continued placement. She 
would have to know whether and when there would 
be a chance of going home so that she could make 
an adjustment to placement. 

Several weeks later Mr. K came in to say that 
he did not want a permanent home for his child; 
he reaily wanted her. The question of how much 
longer he thought placement would be necessary 
was raised and he said six months to a year. He 
then added that he had remarried a few weeks ago 
and his wife was continuing to work so that they 
could furnish a home. We discussed the possi- 
bility of postponing discharge for one year, two, or 
three, and the purpose that would be served for 
them and for Eve. 

The following week Mr. and Mrs. K were seen 
and told there was a home for the child where she 
could remain for the school period, nine months. 
They both thought that would be just right. Dur- 
ing this time they would be visiting Eve but would 
not be talking to her about going home until the 
end of that period for they feared disturbing her. 
It was recognized that though they wanted her 
they had some reservations about being able to 
carry out that responsibility. We discussed Eve’s 
part in making this new adjustment and they came 
to the decision that they would tell her their plans. 

On invitation Mrs. K came in twice during the 
first six months, talked about never having had 
any children, wanting to be a mother to Eve and 
fear of Eve’s over-activity. We considered how it 
would be if she did not assume this responsibility. 
A month before school closed, on being contacted, 
Mrs. K said that they had no apartment yet and 
wondered what would happen. Worker again 
questioned whether they were able to take Eve. 
She made clear what would be involved for them 
and for the child in a more permanent placement. 

Two weeks later the K’s advised that they had 
an apartment and were busy furnishing it. On the 
last day of school Eve went to camp. Mrs. K was 
in the office and we talked about Eve’s difficulties. 
At the end of the camp period Mrs. K met Eve 
at the train and took her home directly. Two 
weeks later Mrs. K called to find out how to get 
some of Eve’s belengings which were still in the 
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foster home. She added that she “certainly had 
thought it would be much harder.” 


This is, indeed, a cursory picture of what 
took place. It omits Eve’s activity altogether. 
For example, at one point she indicated her 
fear of going home, although she wanted 
to, by saying “I ain’t going to call her 
mama. She’s nice, but I don’t know her 
long enough.” It does indicate how these 
perplexed parents were helped to know what 
was involved for them in the various pos- 
sible solutions, so that they could know 
which decision they could live with. Often, 
in an attempt to protect adult and child from 
the fear and pain involved in a readjust- 
ment, we fail to help them know more 
clearly what is involved in the decision they 
are making. Then they must and do put 
upon the case worker the responsibility for 
making the decision. 

Finally, we must consider the discharge 
problem of the child without parents. Now 
the child becomes the client and his relation- 
ship to the foster family the problem. Fre- 
quently the child must first be helped to find 
what use he can make of the placement 
situation, on what terms he can give himself 
to the relationship before he and the foster 
family together can accept that our service 
will end, and how at that time they will 
carry the further responsibility. When 
there are no interested parents, discharge 
seems to be even more difficult to contem- 
plate. Here foster care would indeed seem 
to be forever. Again we must look to our 
purpose. 

Every child needs a parental relationship 
for his growth. Where there are no parents, 
substitute parents need to be found among 
foster parents who want to assume a respon- 
sibility for the rearing of the child and who 
are prepared to help the child feel that 
within the limits of their capacity the family 
is taking him on. Child and foster parents 
will need to know what that will mean to 
them, what obligations it places on them. A 
foster family may be willing to take this 
responsibility and yet need our help in hold- 
ing to this purpose. Sometimes it is money 
that befogs the issue and sometimes our very 
concern about the child’s security interferes 
with the way in which it is to be achieved, 
as, for instance, in the case of Harry F. 
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When Harry, a bright, attractive youngster, was 
placed at the age of ten it was clear that he would 
need foster care “ forever,” since he had no parents 
and was not eligible for adoption. The home 
chosen was that of a family financially comfort- 
able. The foster parents both expressed a desire 
for a child who could become a member of their 
family. They had only two sons and had always 
wanted a larger family. Soon the foster mother 
was telling with pride that Harry was taken for 
one of her children; there was such a close rela- 
tionship. The foster parents both talked about how 
gladly they would help him through college should 
he be interested. The foster mother made demands 
on the agency for all the boy’s special needs, while 
she was supplying him with many luxuries of her 
own. Fearing the boy might feel deprived or dis- 
criminated against, the agency continued for seven 
years to carry full responsibility. Distressed about 
its implications, but because of her feeling for 
the boy, the worker, whenever possible, met all 
requests for additional clothing, carfare, and inci- 
dentals. Naturally Harry knew of all these dis- 
cussions. How he felt about them can only be con- 
jectured. He knew also of the foster mother’s 
deep concern about him. As he grew older, she 
would not let him work summers; he needed a 
vacation, she thought, as did her children. When 
the boy was approaching his eighteenth birthday, 
the foster mother was told there would be no more 
funds for Harry, except for a partial scholarship 
for a short period. This was the first attempt to 
clarify what obligations are imposed in taking a 
child on such a basis. Experience had taught the 
foster mother that persistence was fruitful but the 
worker stood firmly on the reality that there was 
no money. Harry expressed some concern about 
how the foster mother felt about the matter though 
he knew he would in any event remain in the home. 
Soon the foster mother realized her persistence 
was of no avail. Her whole attitude changed and 
her husband confirmed her feeling. Of course this 
boy was a part of her family, no matter what the 
partial scholarship would amount to. There was 
no question about it; Harry would continue his 
schooling. For the first time it was made clear to 
the boy, too, what he really meant to the family. 


In this case there was an evasion of the 
problem of the child’s relationship to the fos- 
ter family, through kindly intent to protect 
him. The worker failed to see the foster 
mother’s own ambivaience projected on minor 
money matters. Through not clarifying with 
the foster mother her real interest in the boy, 
she interfered with a solution of the boy’s 
problem—finding foster parents who could 
frankly affirm their willingness to be substi- 
tute parents with what obligation was within 
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their power to assume. Had the foster 
mother been helped to know what obliga- 
tions she was imposing on herself by taking 
this boy on as a member of her family, not 
only she but also the boy would have had a 
happier time of it. 

Discharge emerging as the very purpose 
of placement, beginning at intake, brings us 
back to some consideration of the structure 
of the agency. Although that is really not 
within the scope of this paper, it does make 
me pause to wonder whether intake and dis- 
charge services can be so separate and 
distinct from the placement unit as they 
often are today. 


Conclusion 


We have re-examined our purpose and 
philosophy in order to be able to understand 
better the function that we are asked to 
serve. I do not mean to minimize the com- 
plexity of placement. To me it becomes 
clear, however, that the case work service to 
children in placement can under no circum- 
stances be an ultimate solution of their 
problems. Children belong first and fore- 
most to their parents and need to belong to 
them. If we accept the parents’ coming to 
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ask for placement as indicating not only 
recognition of a difficulty in being parents— 
a recognition of their responsibility—but also 
a desire to do something about the conflict 
which is interfering with their functioning 
as parents, the ultimate purpose of placement 
becomes clear: to help the parent in his 
efforts to determine when, if ever, he will be 
able to resume that obligation. If, with our 
case work help, the parent cannot assume 
responsibility for placing his child and yet 
cannot relinquish the claim to that respon- 
sibility, our service can be of little use to 
him or to his child. Where there is no 
parent, the purpose of placement is to help 
the child and the foster parents determine 
how much responsibility they can take 
together for their relationship. It includes 
their knowing early that the agency service 
will end and what obligations this fact will 
place on them. When an agency sees its 
function as serving these purposes, it can 
take seriously the recommendations that dis- 
charge be an integral part of placement be- 
ginning at intake. It will be nothing more 
or less than applying the Biblical precept, 
“Whatever thou thinkest to do remember 
the end and thou canst not go amiss.” 


Transference in Case Work 


ANNETTE GARRETT 


R. Harry B. Levey has recently focused 

the attention of case workers upon 
the vital though often neglected subject of 
transference.’ 

The word “transference” has long stirred 
in the case worker mixed feelings of con- 
fusion and anxiety. By some it has been 
avoided as connoting areas into which the 
social worker should not trespass. How- 
ever, the phenomenon of transference has 
continued to confront us in all aspects of 
case work, and some, unable to deny its 
repeated occurrence, have attempted to 
exorcise it by baptizing it with some new 
phrase. This attitude has been due partly 
to the anxiety that the phenomenon arouses 

*In an article, “On Supervision of the Trans- 


ference in Psychiatric Social Work,” Psychiatry, 
Vol. 3, No. 3, August, 1940, pp. 421-435. 


in us and partly to our fear that in dealing 
with transference we are usurping the role 
of the analyst. In addition we do have some 
honest recognition of our limited training 
and experience and we are conscious of a 
lack of real understanding of the uncon- 
scious factors involved in transference. 
There is little question but that varying 
degrees of transference and counter-trans- 
ference exist in all case work situations and 
that these are the dynamic vehicles through 
which the treatment we are so eager to offer 
our clients operates. Dr. Levey’s contri- 
bution to this subject is so valuable that it 
should be studied by all of us who are sin- 
cerely attempting self-criticism of our work. 
He traces our profession’s development in 
the last decade, brilliantly annotating and 
convincingly reinforcing his argument with 
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a wealth of quotations from our own litera- 
ture. His thesis is that case workers have 
floundered and been blocked in their poten- 
tial development of a creative scientific treat- 
ment method because of their confused 
understanding, fear, avoidance, or mishan- 
dling of transference. He predicts that until 
we can develop a more conscious recog- 
nition and control of transference and 
counter-transference we are stymied. This 
is a challenging assertion and one we cannot 
dismiss lightly. 

Dr. Levey writes, “ I would describe the 
transference as a friendship between client 
and therapist, but one differing from all 
others in the features that, on the client’s 
side, its unconscious unreasonable elements, 
consisting of the wish for love in the face 
of distrust of the loved one, anxieties, and 
defensiveness—defenses against anxiety— 
are all encouraged to more frank expression ; 
that lesser quantities of the same unconscious 
tendencies plus the wish to help the client 
exist as counter-transference in the therapist 
who, presumably, consciously understands 
and rationally controls them; and that the 
sum of emotional tendencies which flows 
between therapist and client constitutes a 
transference of feelings which is interper- 
sonal, the qualities of which the client 
always intuits correctly, and whose dynamic 
features endow the medium of the relation- 
ship with a plasticity which makes possible 
an art and science of treatment at conscious 
levels. It is obvious that the therapist ought 
to have superior skill in understanding con- 
sciously a transference much of which the 
client understands unconsciously.” ? 

Dr. Levey frequently reiterates, much to 
our chagrin I am sure, that “ Usually it is 
the client who actually, although unwittingly, 
supervises the case worker.” * And again, 
“The client unconsciously forever 
busies herself in playing safe with the 
worker by controlling her effectively through 
an unwitting dictation of treatment, and in 
the intuitive supervision of the worker’s 


* Ibid., p. 423. This passage illustrates one un- 
fortunate feature of Dr. Levey’s article, his turgid 
style. His cumbrous sentences and poor organiza- 
tion frequently obstruct the reader from fathoming 
his sound thesis. There are, of course, many more 
lucid accounts of transference in psychoanalytic 
literature, for instance, that of Ives Hendrick, 
Facts and Theorics of Psychoanalysis, A. A. 
Knopf, New York, 1934, pp. 194-197. 

* Tbid., p. 426. 
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achievement of the treatment dictated.” ¢ 
“ The client’s customary technique of super- 
vision consists of arousing anxieties in the 
case worker who then willingly accomplishes 
the client’s dictates.”*> Those of us who 
are honest must recognize in these words an 
explanation of many situations in which we 
have found ourselves where we felt vaguely 
confused and as if we were being led into 
uncertain paths instead of ourselves assum- 
ing leadership. 

Another particularly difficult pill to swal- 
low is his assertion that actually case workers 
have been as resistive to psychoanalytic find- 
ings and have been as eager to dilute them 
and make use of them with the least personal 
adaptation as have psychiatrists. Many of 
us have prided ourselves on being more 
psychoanalytically oriented than many psy- 
chiatrists and have justified our inability to 
proceed further in the field by the dearth of 
psychoanalytically oriented psychiatrists who 
are willing to teach us. Dr. Levey states 
dogmatically that he does not believe this is 
the case but rather that our lag is due to our 
own fundamental resistance. In this con- 
nection he says, “ Psychoanalysts have long 
been familiar with therapists among them- 
selves . . . who misconstrue the analytical 
situation as one in which the analyst simply 
sits in omniscience while the patient unfolds 
himself by babbling on and on, and in which 
somehow by the grace of a silent God and 
the omnipotent presence of an equally in- 
articulate therapist there are expected to 
eventuate a ‘catharsis’ of feelings and a 
cure. We are familiar, too, with the fact 
that such a misconception arises from sub- 
jective needs to protect oneself against in- 
security due . . . to some emotional fault 
within the therapist. This misconception of 
therapy is required also by the correspond- 
ingly insecure case worker who, like her 
client, often unconsciously fears a transfer- 
ence of feelings ; . she protects herself 
from the anxieties which would attend her 
perception of a transference she has not 
actually been trained to deal with, or is 
unable to recognize because of emotional 
difficulties which restrict her participation 
in it.” ® 

* Ibid., p. 434. 

5 Thid., p. 431, footnote. 

* Ibid., pp. 425, 426. 
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Although Dr. Levey can hardly be criti- 
cized for having merely dropped a bombshell 
in our midst, we can legitimately hope that 
he will continue his discussion in further 
articles, going beyond this destructive criti- 
cism of our present methods and giving us 
some clues as to the direction in which 
he feels we can substitute conscious diag- 
nosis for intuition and controlled delimited 
treatment for mysticism and magic, terms 
with which he characterizes our present 
procedures. 

Dr. Levey lists 2s the most valuable tech- 
niques that we have imported from psycho- 
analysis into case work our effort to pro- 
vide a non-judgmental sympathetic audience 
for the client, the use of regular appoint- 
ments at definite periods of time, and office 
interviews. He dismisses these as ineffec- 
tual, however, because of our limited knowl- 
edge of the necessary accompanying skills. 
He refers continually to the need of the case 
worker for skill in the understanding and 
management of transference, but he at no 
time elaborates on his conception of the dif- 
ference between the use the case worker may 
make of transference and that made by the 
analyst. Although there is considerable 
agreement among analysts about the theory 
of psychoanalysis, we know that at this time 
there is no agreement among them as to how 
psychoanalytical theory can be applied to, 
enrich, or modify case work method. Since 
Dr. Levey assumes a uniformity of method 
of application where none exists, one is left 
for the moment to speculate upon how his 
theories of such application may correlate 
with those of other analysts who are attempt- 
ing to help case workers. 

Of value in his article is Dr. Levey’s 
selection of three goals for the case worker.” 
He specifies these as follows: First, the 
making of a tentative diagnosis of the un- 
conscious factors in a client ; second, delimi- 
tation of the treatment goal in the formula- 
tion of a tentative treatment plan; third, the 
understanding and management of the trans- 
ference. These three ends seem obvious and 
most of us feel that we have adopted them 
in practice. When it comes to their reali- 
zation in individual cases, however, we 
know from first-hand experience how many 
difficulties arise. It will be fruitful to re- 


* Ibid., pp. 434-435. 
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examine with care the degree of our reali- 
zation of these goals and the respects in 
which we still fall short of them. 

Take the first, an accurate diagnosis of 
the unconscious factors in the client. We 
know that sometimes the only way of obtain- 
ing the material on which we can base a 
diagnosis of the unconscious factors is for 
the client to reveal this material to us, and 
this he frequently cannot do until he already 
has the support and security of the transfer- 
ence to allow him to dare reveal his real 
anxieties. Here we can increasingly rely 
upon theoretical knowledge, and this is one 
of the basic reasons for case workers’ 
acquainting themselves with a broad psycho- 
analytical knowledge that will enable them 
to recognize the unconscious meaning of 
behavior and symptoms. Since the case 
worker does not use this theoretical knowl- 
edge in the same way that the analyst does 
there is often question as to the value of her 
acquiring this knowledge. Although we 
grant that we frequently misuse this theo- 
retical knowledge at this stage of our de- 
velopment, the answer is not less knowledge 
but more knowledge and further research. 

Consider, for instance, a case where, even 
in the first interview, a mother reiterates 
that she was very devoted to her own 
mother and misses her tremendously since 
her death, indeed still cries for her, but adds, 
“although I never was able to confide in my 
mother or felt that she understood me.” 
This statement immediately gives us several 
theoretical clues. We may assume that this 
is an expression of unusually strong ambiva- 
lence unconscious to the mother, ambivalence 
characteristic of a child but which has 
usually been dissipated in a mature adult. 
We have here then a direct expression of the 
current operation of infantile emotions in a 
woman who is physically mature and whose 
mother is now physically completely out of 
the picture. In terms of transference we 
have here also an indication of what kind of 
help this woman is seeking from the case 
worker, that is, above everything else, some- 
one who will understand her inner thoughts 
and feelings, an approximation of the om- 
nipotent ideal mother who understands all. 
This in turn leads us to expect that the 
transference manifestations in this woman 
will be of a regressive infantile type of de- 
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pendency, and this factor would need to be 
foremost in our thinking about the next step 
in treatment, namely, the delimitation of the 
treatment goal in the formulation of a tenta- 
tive treatment plan. 

This is an area in which case workers 
have probably done more thinking than 
almost any other during the last five years 
and there has been a very real shift which is 
particularly discernible to one who reads 
records from all types of agencies. There 
has been a shift from the earlier stream of 
conscious “ Tell me anything that’s on your 
mind—just talk about anything—it’s all 
grist for my mill ” to a more conscious direc- 
tion of treatment. This previous stage has 
led to the release of so much dependency 
and often so much hostility from the client 
that both the case worker and the client were 
frightened. Because of this some case 
workers withdrew and denied the validity 
of working with unconscious material. A 
few, however, have been challenged by this 
problem. They go on the assumption that 
unconscious factors are present whether we 
recognize them or not, and, therefore, the 
way out is not through a denial of their 
existence or importance but through a more 
thorough understanding of them combined 
with a different method of handling them. 
Though we are making only a faint begin- 
ning in this latter direction and it is a field 
for much further research, some of the im- 
portant shifts in our present emphasis center 
around our greater understanding of ego- 
psychology, our learning to find ways of 
strengthening the client’s ego instead of 
stimulating greater regression to infantile 
behavior, our acquiring ways of recognizing 
and responding to the client’s unconscious 
demands without bringing them to con- 
sciousness on the client’s part, and, particu- 
larly in the area of transference, acquiring 
ways of keeping it under control and 
diluting it. 

Strengthening the ego is still far from ade- 
quately understood. It is sometimes mis- 
construed as being little different from the 
“friendly visitor” and lay approach of 
“bucking up” the client, giving him false 
Pollyanna reassurance, outlining his assets 
and denying his fears. This, of course, 
when involved with transference feelings, 
increases the client’s difficulties, as he recog- 
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nizes a lack of appreciation of his real 
anxieties and feels forced, because of his 
need for the case worker’s continued ap- 
proval, to present himself in a more favor- 
able light than is actually warranted. 

Social workers are often called upon to 
help individuals who have developed very 
little ego strength. Early diagnosis is im- 
portant to determine whether this is due to 
inhibitions so fundamental as to have per- 
manently disabled the potentialities for ego 
development, or whether it is due to less 
basic difficulties which have permitted ego 
development in some areas but restricted it 
in others. In the latter type of case, treat- 
ment can release the potentialities for 
growth, but in the former the results to be 
expected are much more limited. The social 
worker is better equipped to handle this type 
of case than either the psychiatrist or the 
analyst because of her broad social interests 
and the additional case work tools at her 
disposal. The ultimate adjustment she 
achieves is often far from ideal but a mini- 
mum of stability for the client is sometimes 
obtainable. 


One of the reasons why case workers 
have experienced so much difficulty in under- 
standing and controlling the transference re- 
lationship is because of the operation of 
counter-transference. Case workers have a 
natural need to feel that they are objective 
and uninvolved and can somehow help the 
client while still remaining apart. The 
dynamics of counter-transference operate 
from one extreme, of needing to have the 
client over-dependent and stimulating this 
infantile dependence, to the other extreme of 
really rejecting the client. If it were not for 
the client’s own unconscious, which, as Dr. 
Levey repeatedly points out, accurately 
intuits the feelings of our counter-transfer- 
ence even when we are unaware of them, 
they would give us no difficulty and we 
could proceed as we consciously desire to. 
This phenomenon of counter-transference 
makes necessary continued supervision even 
of the most experienced ©. 2 workers, even 
of supervisors, even of thuse who have been 
analyzed. When we can as a profession give 
more than lip service to counter-transference 
and accept it as readily as we now accept the 
fact that the client has unconscious drives, 
remembering that this too was largely denied 
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by many of us uot so many years ago, then 
we shall be ready to be of more real service 
to our clients. 

During the early nineteen-thirties case 
workers relied extensively upon the mecha- 
nism of identification in transference. The 
successes achieved were gratifying but we 
were unable to account for the failures which 
frequently occurred for we had not taken 
into consideration the many other factors 
involved. With increased diagnostic skill, 
however, and the necessary checks against, 
for instance, the release of too much depend- 
ency and hostility, identification is an im- 
portant vehicle of treatment. 

For example, a woman who had been 
identified with her rejecting “ bad” mother 
and was in turn treating her daughter in the 
sanie way—since this was the only pattern of 
mother behavior she had ever experienced— 
was able, through her long experience with 
the understanding, sympathetic, ‘ good” 
mother represented by the social worker, 
slowly to identify with this more acceptable 
mother. Reflections of this later appeared 
in the woman's frequent expressions, “ You 
are so patient, so understanding, I can talk 
to you”; these being reversals of the 
mother’s first complaints about her own 
mother. 

The dilution of transference is achieved 
through our recognition of the client’s un- 
conscious without the necessity of interpret- 
ing it, through the interjection of reality 
material, and through the recognition of his 
rational intellectual powers as well as his 
emotional irrational drives. It is true, as 
charged, that we have sometimes become so 
interested in emotional problems that we 
have forgotten that our clients also have 
intellectual powers which can be dealt with 
as well as the unconscious. Again, there is 
danger of regressing to older methods and 
in not recognizing the point at which it will 
be ineffective to talk to the intellect because 
of emotional involvement. 

It has been said that one difference in the 
operation of transference in analysis and 
case work is that, whereas the analyst be- 
comes so far as possible a blank screen upon 
which the patient projects the feelings he has 
about the persons with whom he is involved, 
the social worker is never such a blank 
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screen but is inevitably an actual part of the 
client’s reality. She gives relief, places chil- 
dren, and often suggests resources of various 
kinds, recreation, medical opportunities, and 
so forth. This situation for the case worker 
is an asset as well as a liability and recently 
we have learned to use our reality role to 
our advantage. The clearest realization of 
this has come in connection with the giv- 
ing of money. We need, however, to be a 
great deal clearer than we are at present 
in our recognition and use of these inter- 
related functions of emotional and reality 
representatives. 

The third goal of delimitation of a treat- 
ment plan is also more easily accepted than 
accomplished in practice. Almost any client 
brings us immediately a wide range of prob- 
lems and it is often difficult to decide which 
particular path will lead to the most effective 
results. A too rigid pursuance of this goal 
may lead to a lack of flexibility and adapta- 
bility to treatment needs. However, experi- 
ence illustrates that it is better to have a 
goal and delimit certain areas for discussion 
with the client and be ready to shift the goal 
and area if the treatment as it proceeds indi- 
cates that we have been mistaken in our 
emphasis ; that this is better than to have no 
goal at all but to wander on hoping that if 
we include everything we will eventually 
resolve everything. This involves a suffi- 
cient diagnostic understanding of the situa- 
tion to select some specific area that may be 
the kernel of the client’s problem or may be 
an aspect of it that seems most practical for 
understanding and dissolution. The sup- 
port of transference is used, then, not to 
encourage the client to regress to infantile 
dependency and to reveal anything and 
everything that comes to his mind, but rather 
to encourage him to work specifically around 
some area in which he seems blocked and 
which it seems to the case worker is pro- 
hibiting him from making the maximum 
adjustment he is capable of even though this 
adjustment may not be ideal. 

Each of the topics I have mentioned de- 
serves much fuller treatment and I can but 
hope that my remarks, added to Dr. Levey’s 
article, will lead to a fuller consideration of 
transference and a discussion of it from 
many points of view. 
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Intake Interview in a Travelers Aid Society 


Lituian L. Oris 


HEREVER individuals go, they take 

along all their problems of personal 
adjustment and emotional security. Un- 
familiar surroundings, lacking the security 
of the known, arouse their usual reactions to 
insecurity. The emotional tensions and reac- 
tions they experience become even more 
pronounced, if they are in trouble in these 
unfamiliar surroundings. Travelers Aid 
Societies, attempting to help these individ- 
uals, find the task of defining the problem 
complicated by this exaggerated emotional 
factor, which must be measured and drained 
off to permit the problems that bring these 
people to the agency to assume their actual 
proportions. Thus, the extent to which the 
Societies can be of service to individuals who 
are in trouble away from home is largely 
dependent upon the skill with which the 
initial interview with these individuals is 
conducted, and the accuracy with which their 
problems are defined during that interview. 


Juvenile Runaways 


Consider one group of individuals who are 
in trouble away from home, the juvenile 
runaways. What do we know about them 
as a group? We know that they are escap- 
ing from something they cannot face. They 
are afraid. We know that running away 
from something frightening has a counter 
reaction of self-condemnation for being weak 
and inadequate which may quickly turn into 
placing the blame upon someone else, with 
resulting anxiety. We know that minor 
troubles often take on the magnitude of seri- 
ous troubles in the minds of sensitive, ques- 
tioning, groping adolescents. We know that 
some of them are still actually in flight, with 
their backs literally turned against their 
difficulties, having no desire to pause or have 
their escape interrupted. Others, who have 
voluntarily paused, discover that their de- 
partures have created another problem—how 
they can return to their homes and save their 
faces with their parents and with their play- 
mates. We know that it will not be easy for 
them to reveal their troubles or to share with 
us their real feelings about their difficulties. 
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We shall be sized up and tried out before 
gaining their confidence. 

We do not know, as we open the inter- 
views with these runaways, whether they 
left normal homes because of some incident 
that their adolescent minds had manufac- 
tured into sizable grievances, or whether 
the troubles back home were very real ones 
brought about either by their own maladjust- 
ments or by external factors. We do not 
know their individual patterns of reactions 
to situations and responses to people; 
whether they are blaming or self-accusing, 
negativistic or responsive, antagonistic or 
co-operative. We do not know which of 
them bring problems calling for executive 
or possibly authoritative handling and which 
are incapable of participating in plans, 
thereby needing protective care and action. 
We must depend upon our interviewing 
skills to make known these unknowns in 
order that our approach, our direction of 
the interviews, our diagnosis of the imme- 
diate problems, and our initial treatment 
plans will fit the causes. 

Of course there is no set formula for 
isolating the real facts in a case from the 
fantasied or fictitious material which would 
impair the accuracy of defining the problem 
and misguide treatment plans. We can 
expect exaggerated and even fantasied or 
fictitious material until the runaway’s resist- 
ance to being halted in his flight has been 
dissolved, and until he has enough confidence 
in us first, to start thinking about his trouble 
and then turn around and face it squarely, 
and finally help us determine initial steps 
for meeting his dilemma. 


First Observations 


The resistance to being halted in flight is 
usually immediately discernible if the run- 
away, when escorted to us by police who 
have found him wandering about the streets 
or attempting to catch a freight or sleeping 
on a park bench, is still avoiding any thought 
of returning home, especially if he has been 
advised that he should return and that we 
will send him. When we observe a sullen 
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expression on the face of the lad who is 
unwillingly being interviewed, an opening 
remark such as, “ You don’t at all like being 
here, do you?” or, “ How did it happen the 
police found you?” is better advised than, 
“What can we do for you?” which may 
bring the closing-door type of retort, “ Noth- 
ing, just let me go.” When we continue 
the conversation in this area to help him 
discharge some of his feeling about being 
stopped, we observe his appearance, his 
manner of expression, his speech, the col- 
loquialisms he uses, his dialect, accent and 
vocabulary, his manifestations of tensions, 
his pattern of reacting to a difficult situation, 
and any signs of dependence or independ- 
ence. Meanwhile, aware that he may con- 
sider us a part of the police department, we 
wait for some suggestion or expression of 
this and then dispel the misconception, rather 
than risk arousing his distrust by verbally 
attempting reassurance on the question be- 
fore it can have the desired meaning for him. 

Sometimes the resistance has already been 
dispelled by a gnawing homesickness as the 
runaway voluntarily applies to us for help 
in getting home. Or the resistance may be 
latent as he seeks our help in finding a place 
to stay until he gets a job, or requests a loan 
for a ticket to continue a trip to or away 
from home, a trip which has been inter- 
rupted by a reported loss or theft of his 
money. In either case the interview can 
safely start with, “ What can we do for 
you?” We then let him direct the interview 
for a while to give us an opportunity to make 
some observations. 

Our observations provide us with some 
impressions, not to be construed as factual 
material, which serve as guides to what we 
talk about and how we phrase our questions 
and comments. We measure the accuracy 
of the stated age. The type of clothing worn, 
the quality of its material, its style and 
appropriateness, together with the runaway’s 
diction and the presence or lack of social 
amenities, suggest something about his edu- 
cational and cultural background, and 
whether he is from an urban or a rural 
community. His colloquialisms and dialect 
or accent suggest his nationality or in what 
part of this country he has resided. He 
manifests nervous tension in a certain way, 
by biting his fingernails, by a quivering chin, 
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by constricting his throat so that his voice 
has to be forced out, by fidgeting, or by 
snapping his finger joints. These signs not 
only indicate the general state of tension 
but may be helpful, when observed any time 
during the interview, in pointing to the sub- 
ject about which there is unusual conflict. 
We gain some insight into the runaway’s 
manner of reacting to a difficult situation. 
He pouts or sulks, he teases or cajoles, he 
demands or threatens. He may project all 
the blame for his trouble on someone or 
something, or he may turn on himself in self- 
condemnation. He may be withdrawn and 
sit poised on the edge of his chair ready for 
flight, or he may be expansive and argu- 
mentative. He may try to conceal his fear 
and insecurity by elaborating on his courage, 
strength, and liking for dangerous exploits. 
We note whether he has intellectual capacity, 
is alert, has the initiative and resourcefulness 
to enable him to participate actively in plans, 
and we measure the degree of his emotional 
dependence or independence. Or we may 
find ourselves talking with a runaway whose 
responses indicate mental retardation, who 
either has quite definite plans and as definite 
intentions of carrying them out regardless of 
how well advised they are, or no plans at 
all, now that he has actually got away from 
home. 


Defining the Problem 


Careful observation of inconsistencies be- 
comes almost an essential tool for defining 
the problem during a limited contact. In 
most cases of runaways, we first have to 
determine that we are dealing with a run- 
away, and then decide what caused the flight. 
As long as inconsistencies recur in the inter- 
view, we know that we have not adequately 
defined the problem. What do we mean by 
inconsistencies? We mean the overstate- 
ments and understatements, the unnecessary 
repetitions, the blockings, the unexplainable 
gaps in the story, the conflicting informa- 
tion, and the unaccountable manifestations 
of tension. We refer to those words we 
hear and that behavior we see that do not 
fit if the information that has been given as 
factual is factual. We mean all those things 
occurring in the interview that cause us to 
ask ourselves, “ Why should he say that?” 
or “ Why should he do that?” Such obser- 
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vations help us direct the interview toward 
the clearing up of the inconsistencies and 
bring us nearer to an understanding of the 
problem. 

While we have been making our observa- 
tions of the runaway, he has been sizing us 
up and putting us to tests to determine our 
ability to understand whatever difficulty he 
is in and thus how much he can safely tell 
us about it. The extent of the testing has 
some relationship to the seriousness of his 
problem. We have avoided much agreement 
or disagreement with his statements lest we 
fall into one of his traps. We turn his ques- 
tions back to him for answers by asking, 
“Ts that what you want?” or “ How do you 
expect to accomplish that?” or “ Why do 
you feel that way?” Sometimes when he 
asks us directly for our opinion, our response 
is to the effect, “ I don’t believe I know you 
well enough yet to have an opinion about 
that.” He tries us out to see if we will say 
the things which others have said to him, 
and which he really expects but does not 
want to hear; for example, that he should 
not have run away and should return home. 
He may even introduce startling information 
in an attempt to discover whether he can 
shock us or whether we will scold him. 

During the time required for this mutual 
sizing up process, we have been getting our- 
selves in tune with the runaway’s unex- 
pressed feeling tones. We become increas- 
ingly apt in recognizing the emotional 
meaning of what he says and are able to 
make the experience of talking about his 
difficulty less painful for him. Taking care 
not to misdirect the conversation by injecting 
an erroneous interpretation that will serve 
as a suggestion for him to follow, we can 
occasionally anticipate his feelings and voice 
them for him. This may bring the response, 
“You sure understand just how a guy feels.” 
Such a statement tells us that, at the moment 
at least, we have his confidence. But even 
without this verbal assurance, the lessening 
of tension, the content of the material he 
reveals, and his responsiveness to us tell us 
when we can more actively direct the inter- 
view toward the facing of the real situation. 


Working Out Plans 


In order to obtain an understanding of 
the cause for the runaway, we must remem- 
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ber that the person having this experience 
probably has already been attempting to push 
away a recurring fear that his action has 
placed him in a worse, rather than a better 
position, and therefore will be sensitive to, 
and defensive about, anything he can inter- 
pret as criticism of the action. We must 
remember also that as his apprehension in- 
creases about what we may do or say when 
we discover the inaccuracy of some of the 
information he has given, he is less able to 
correct it. We must help him save his face. 
Our observations about the individual and 
about the area of his conflict guide us in the 
selection of a method for accomplishing this. 
We may ask, “ Why can’t you talk about 
your running away?” or may _ remark, 
“ You're sitting there worrying just as hard 
as you can worry. Why can’t you share 
your worry with me?” or we may interject 
a timely comment to the effect that we know 
a fellow can’t tell us who he is or where he 
is from until he is sure that the telling won’t 
make things worse for him. We give him 
an opportunity to talk about how he feels 
and why he feels that way without asking 
for the reason he left home. As he talks, 
facts about his problem become apparent, 
facts we accept without comment at the time 
but later bring back into the discussion, when 
we are thinking together about steps we need 
to take in order to help him out of his diffi- 
culty. Or, to the person who still has too 
much conflict for this method to be used, 
we suggest that he probably can better de- 
cide how to discuss his situation with us 
if we tell him more about the agency and 
what it does. As we proceed to do so, want- 
ing to keep it from becoming a meaningless 
dissertation, we may say, “A boy may have 
left home for any one of a number of reasons, 
for I know that he did have a reason or he 
wouldn’t have left. For example, he may 
have left because .. .” And then, calling 
upon the impressions we have assembled, we 
try to touch somewhat upon his own prob- 
lem, adding, “ The Travelers Aid wants to 
help him determine what is the best thing 
for him to do. We can’t decide alone for he 
is the one that decision must help and so he 
should have a voice in it too.” Sometimes 
we hear the hoped for response, “ That’s 
pretty much the way it is with me,” or “I 
wish someone could help me decide what to 
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do.” Thereafter, we can, when the need 
arises, return to this approach by saying, 
“Let’s be sure that is the best thing to do 
before we do it.” Then in another case, 
when we feel assured that the runaway really 
wants help but is unable to bring himself to 
accept it, we may secure his confidence by 
showing proof of our confidence in him. We 
remark that he undoubtedly wants to think 
about what we have said and, if it is meal- 
time, we suggest that after he has eaten he 
let us know what we can do to help him; 
or in some other way we arrange a recess, in 
order tc communicate to him that we trust 
him out of our sight. Should he say upon 
returning, ‘“‘ Weren’t you afraid I wouldn’t 
come back?” we reply, “ Did you want to 
leave?” or, “ I hoped that you would come 
back because I'd like to have a trial at help- 
ing you get things straightened out.” 

Although definite plans for action on the 
case must follow the defining of the problem, 
there has had to be some planning while the 
satisfactory relationship is being established 
with the runaway. The very fact that he ran 
away shows activity on his part to do some- 
thing about his difficulty, activity that does 
not stop just because he has fallen into our 
hands. He may introduce one plan after 
another. These occasionally can be tabled 
but more often must be dealt with if we are 
to keep the door open for a continued con- 
tact. He may ask for a job, for directions 
to the freight yard, for a ticket to the place 
where some relative lives, for temporary 
lodging, or possibly for an audition at a radio 
station. We pursue his plans in order to 
afford him an opportunity to weigh his 
chances for successfully accomplishing them, 
for improving his status by such action, for 
actually erasing whatever he ran away from 
by carrying them out. As his relationship 
with us strengthens, we can bring the plan- 
ning closer to a discussion of steps necessary 
to deal with the basic problem. 

Since the runaway has been and still is 
actively trying to do something about his 
situation, it is necessary during the initial 
interview to arrive at a plan, even though 
tentative, which he can accept, which, if at 
all possible, enlists his active participation, 
and which we believe will conform to, or in 
no way jeopardize, any subsequent plans or 
action that may be necessary. If one of his 
own proposals meets these requirements, it 
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should be followed in preference to one we 
might want to suggest. While determining 
any action on a case, one of the most diffi- 
cult hurdles, which has the capacity for 
turning into an immovable barrier, is the 
discharging of a responsibility to the juven- 
ile’s parents or guardian when it conflicts 
with an acceptable initial plan. Parents, 
some of whom may be very alarmed over 
the disappearance of their child, should be 
informed of his safety as soon as possible. 
In some instances the runaway reaches the 
decision, during the initial contact, that the 
thing for him to do is return home, and we 
have his approval for enlisting the help of 
our agency in his own community, in con- 
tacting his parents and in bringing about 
adjustments, either before or after his return, 
which will lessen or eliminate the source of 
his discontent. In other instances, although 
he is not yet thinking of returning home, he 
has accepted the need for bringing his 
parents in on his plan of visiting relatives, 
or the consideration of placement elsewhere 
than in his own home, or he may only want 
to explore their reaction to his leaving. But 
there are those instances when his resistance 
is so strong that he is unable to bring him- 
self even to glance over his shoulder in the 
direction of the place from which he fled. 
Perhaps we can discuss the implications for 
him of not notifying his parents of his 
whereabouts but postpone the discussion of 
communicating with his home, if our judg- 
ment indicates that a satisfactory plan can 
eventually be worked out. 


The Authoritative Role 


We have been thinking of plans and action 
for the boy who is capable of participating 
with us. What happens if we have unsuc- 
cessfully tried every possible avenue for 
securing this participation? We are thrown 
into an authoritative or executive role. If 
the juvenile is in such conflict that he is 
unable to agree upon any plan, he needs, 
for the time at least, protection from the 
probable results of his own confused plan- 
ning. This usually means forcible detention, 
since, from his standpoint, there is no basis 
for a voluntary continuation of the contact, 
and since, because of his age, the agency 
feels a protective responsibility for him. In 
assuming this role, we recognize that the 
solving of a difficult problem may be made 
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more difficult by the antagonism we have 
aroused. 


Later Plans 


Whether or not it is necessary for us to 
act executively, the runaway should be ade- 
quately informed about what we are doing 
and why we are doing it. Throughout the 
interview we have been working toward his 
acceptance of the agency and of its ability to 
be of help to him. We have been seeking 
his confidence and frankness. Reciprocal 
frankness and honesty on our part are neces- 
sary if we either expect to keep his respect 
or hope to gain it in the next contact. Fur- 
thermore, we may transfer him to an agency 
in his own community for study or follow-up 
supervision and he will take with him what- 
ever attitude toward an agency he has 
formed during his experience with us. 


If the runaway can feel assurance that he 
knows what we are going to do about his 
situation and that we are taking no action 
without his knowledge, his anxiety will be 
better controlled. Before the termination of 
the initial interview, we must measure the 
reaction that each runaway is apt to have 
after the interview is over, and try to miti- 
gate its impact. He probably will review 
every word he and we have said. He will 
mentally argue the wisdom of having agreed 
upon a plan, or of having placed his con- 
fidence in us. As he does so he stirs up 
anxiety about the outcome of the plan, about 
not having given us his full confidence, and 
about what we may say or do the next time 
he sees us. If it is agreed that we are to 
communicate with his home, he may become 
anxious about what the answer will reveal. 
Although he has halted in his flight, he can 
easily decide to resume it. When the first 
interview has taken place early in the day, 
an arrangement for another contact that 
same day—to complete lodging plans or to 
give him a report about some information 
he has requested—affords him an oppor- 
tunity for confirming his opinion of us, and 
for observing that, regardless of the nature 
of the information he has revealed to us, we 
continue to be interested in him. When 
such an arrangement is not possible, we may 
be able to accomplish the same thing by 
openly anticipating with him some of the 
feelings and reactions he will have. 
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Throughout the initial interview, timing 
is one of our most effective tools. The tim- 
ing of any reassuring we do, that it may 
actually relieve tension and anxiety, rather 
than increase it or cut off its expression, the 
timing of any suggestions or comments we 
make, that they may be accepted rather than 
rejected as criticisms, the timing of the in- 
troduction of the discussion of plans, when 
the runaway is ready to go along with us 
and will not be frightened away by the dis- 
cussion, the timing of the progress of the 
interview itself, that it goes neither too fast 
nor too slow to keep in step with the run- 
away—all are important if we are to avoid 
having the door closed to a continued and 
meaningful contact. 


Other Clients 


The initial interviews with others in 
trouble away from home have essentially the 
same elements as those with the juvenile 
runaways. Other juveniles, not running 
away, but who have had a trip interrupted 
by illness, by the loss of money or ticket, by 
a misunderstanding regarding train sched- 
ules, or who were not met upon arrival, tend 
to have less resistance to talking about their 
difficulties. In dealing with minors—some 
of whom are runaways—who are looking 
for a chance to make their way in the world 
and be self-supporting, who become disillu- 
sioned and discouraged by their failures and 
build up anxiety about probable parental dis- 
approval, the authoritative role applies only 
when they are mentally retarded or dis- 
turbed to the extent that they are incapable 
of carrying out plans. When interviewing 
adults, who should be capable of more ma- 
ture judgment and of more self-help, adults 
who also may be runaways, or who are 
experiencing some emergency incident to 
travel, who become ill, who are stranded 
without funds, who are seeking jobs or op- 
portunities for a better existence, the pro- 
tective responsibility is called for only when 
the adults are feeble or senile, are mentally 
disturbed or so emotionally upset that they 
are a menace to themselves or to others. 
For those over the juvenile age there is 
greater selectivity in the acceptance of cases 
for care, the selection being based upon the 
agency’s ability to provide the service 
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needed, the acceptance of that service, and 
the prognosis for treatment. 

Whatever the age of the person or the 
nature of his difficulty, his emotional reac- 
tions to that difficulty become increased and 
exaggerated by the need to have agency help 
in solving it. If we can establish a profes- 
sional relationship in which there is recipro- 


cal respect and confidence, if we time our 
activity to insure the continuance of a con- 
tact until necessary action is completed, and 
if the treatment we formulate and carry out 
is based upon an accurate diagnosis of the 
problem, we can, in a time-limited contact, 
be of real service to individuals in trouble 
away from home. 


Integration of Classroom Theory with Field Practice 


ANNE F. FENLASON 


OR the past three years the instructional 

staff of the Graduate Course of Social 
Work at the University of Minnesota has 
been attempting to analyze the relationship 
of classroom theory to its application in field 
work. 

In the beginning we accepted as a premise 
that the content of generic case work as 
taught in the theory course should be closely 
correlated with field instruction and that the 
practical application of such theory would 
form the basic content of the first generic 
field work course. One of our first dis- 
coveries was that in a public relief setting 
the subject of Public Welfare Administra- 
tion is as basic as generic case work, and 
that such other courses as Essentials of Law, 
Essentials of Medicine, and Principles of 
Psychiatry are not only foundation courses 
but are also courses whose principles are 
brought into the first field experience. We 
also shortly discovered that our premise that 
case work theory should be correlated closely 
with field work was false—that the stress 
should be on integration of theory with field 
practice so that theory could be supple- 
mented and reinforced—or even anticipated ; 
that the time element involved in correlation 
of such principles in field work operation 
was unimportant compared with integration 
of concepts in both field and class. 

We began our study by analyzing in 
seminar discussion the content of the class 
course in Principles of Case Work. The 
personnel of the seminar included the in- 
structors of the class courses in Case Work, 
Group Work, and Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration, the instructors of the field training 
centers, a graduate assistant who acted as 


secretary, a graduate student who had been 
doing research on the content of case work, 
and a former student now on the staff of one 
of the agencies, who was working experi- 
mentally with one of our students in special, 
advanced, field supervision. 

Our method was to review each class ses- 
sion, minutes of which had been transcribed: — 
the material on which the class lecture had 
been based, the exact presentation, and the 
ensuing class discussion. The rediscussion 
by the seminar group enabled the field in- 
structors to know the sequence of topics and 
the actual content discussed in class, as well 
as the student’s reaction to it. 


An immediate result of each seminar 
meeting was to re-allocate some of the ma- 
terial of the case work course either td an- 
other class course such as public welfare, or 
to the field instructors as part of the content 
that could better be taught in the field. For 
instance, much of the material on relief was 
considered to be more appropriate for the 
course in public welfare—some of the ma- 
terial relating to cultural backgrounds 
seemed applicable to the course on group 
work, and much of the material on case re- 
cording was delegated to the field instructors. 

The second year of the study was devoted 
to a similar, detailed analysis of the content 
of the first field course. The third and cur- 
rent year of our experiment has been a study 
of the relationship aspects of supervision 
and the preparation of a field work manual. 


In order to explain our experiment, a brief 


? Assistance in the preparation of these materials 
was furnished by the personnel of Work Projects 
Administration, Official Project No. 65-1-71-140, 
Sub-project No. 225, Social Case Work. 
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explanation of our training plan in the be- 
ginning field work courses is necessary. 


Field Training 


Our field training plan for the past three 
years has been to place all our beginning 
students in training centers operated in pub- 
lic agencies by full-time supervisors who are 
on the instructional staff of the University. 
Two of these centers are in the Public Relief 
Departments of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and the other two are in the County Welfare 
Department services—Aid to Dependent 
Children, Child Welfare, and Old Age 
Assistance. Inasmuch as more than 85 per 
cent of the case workers in the State of Min- 
nesota are at present employed in public 
agencies, according to findings of a study 
now in progress, the selection of public 
agencies for our generic training centers 
seems warranted. 

The method of analysis of field content 
was similar to that of the class course. Exact 
procedures were noted, reproduced for dis- 
cussion, and analyzed. Students’ notes in 
their field visits have also been reproduced, 
although this analysis has not been com- 
pleted. Orientation procedures, conferences, 
group teaching, grading, and so on, were all 
minutely analyzed, resulting in some new 
formulations as to procedure and much clari- 
fication as to thinking. Most valuable has 
been the stimulation to experiment in such 
things as keeping track of what is done in 
the supervisory conference, mechanics of 
handling a student load, giving tests on field 
content, and the review by field instructors 
of assignments done by students for class 
which involved field material. 

The modification of procedures grew out 
of the voluntary adoption by all the field in- 
structors of any method that was thought to 
be better than the one in use by any individ- 
ual instructor. For instance, an extension 
of the use of the group method of teaching 
by one of the field instructors who had not 
used it ordinarily, and a reduction of such 
sessions by another supervisor who had 
favored such a method, were decided upon 
after thorough discussion as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the content, and 
the conduct of group meetings. Experi- 


ments in methods of recording the content 
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of supervisory conferences by both the super- 
visor and student have been valuable to both. 
Experiments with examinations have had 
especially interesting results, one of which 
has been that students have attained a 
greater appreciation of their field experience 
as part of their education upon which they 
may be objectively graded. Much more ex- 
perimentation is needed on this phase of field 
instruction. 


The instructors agreed that not more than 
two full days should be given over to orien- 
tation of the student to the agency, since 
experience proved that longer time in the 
beginning produced lessened returns. The 
more elaborate method of touring the offices 
and visiting the district to familiarize the 
student with its characteristics and resources 
has been discarded in favor of group meet- 
ings of two sessions, not more than three 
hours each, in which the function and poli- 
cies of the agencies are explained. The 
students are asked to keep careful notes of 
these talks for reference. The manual now 
being prepared will be an important supple- 
ment to this phase of the student’s training 
procedures. The next step is an explana- 
tion of office rules and regulations—a nec- 
essary step if the training center is to con- 
tinue to operate smoothly within a public 
welfare agency and as part of it, rather than 
as a too well insulated unit. 

From this point on, there is less uni- 
formity in the operation of the four training 
centers. The aim of all of them is to insure 
the student’s participation in as much case 
work activity as his time and ability will 
allow. He is afforded opportunity for inter- 
viewing on home and collateral visits; for 
interpretation and analysis of the material 
secured on these interviews ; for making and 
discussing treatment plans with his super- 
visor and client and for carrying out such 
plans. Throughout all the seminar sessions 
the analysis was directed to the general aim 
of integrating class and field courses, and 
diverting by-paths of discussion were vir- 
tuously but reluctantly ignored. 

The way in which field conferences inte- 
grated theory and practice is shown by the 
reports of two of the field instructors’ con- 
ferences with their students. They describe 
the conscious attempt to relate the content 
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of the field course with classroom theory, ference covers different content, with an 

both as to underlying principles and techni- emphasis on how to do case work within 

cal methods. the agency structure and in spite of its 
The report of the second instructor’s con- _ limitations. 





Report of conference by a field instructor in a training center in a public relief department 


Items discussed Principles involved 
Case I. Shaw 
1. Employment : 1. Problem that first appears is not fundamental 
a. loss of job due to personal difficulties problem. 


b. unable to find a job today because of 


these previous difficulties ; ; 
c. visit to former employers Use collateral sources for information, insight, and 


material help. 


2. Personality problems : 
a. can’t adjust to job with lower income 


b. rationalizes his loss of jobs—can’t face 2. All behavior should be regarded as purposive 
reality and symptomatic. 
3. Health 
a. illness of his wife 
4. Housing 


a. overcrowded 
b. possibility of finding other rooms 


Case II. Phillips 
1. Attitude Personality is an outgrowth of life experiences and 
a. sullen not an innate quality. 
b. doesn’t care to go to school ; 
c. does not like N.Y.A., saying there is 
much loafing on the job 
2. Household 
a. mattress wanted because another client 
had been given one 


Report of a conference by a field instructor in a county ADC department 


Case I. Miller 
Topic discussed Discussion 

Vendor card signed; income statement Explained that these were to comply with regula- 
tions of CWB because of supplementary help by 
another agency. 

Student aid Explained why aid is deducted from budget to 
cover child’s needs in school. Hope child may be 
reinstated. Explained reasons when such aid is not 

. deducted. 
Case II. Hill 

Woman co-operative The student’s relationship to the client. Co-opera- 
tion and rapport established with woman. Why 
was there a change in her attitude? 


Relative call In order to obtain further insight into family situa- 
tion and ability of relatives to take husband to the 
doctor. 

Budget Possibility of juggling the amount ADC had given 


and the supplementation in kind. Worker obtained 
a maximum of each kind of relief for the family. 


Supplementation Discussed ADC grant to cover contrasting urban 
supplementation and rural—(township vs. county). 

Opening case for supplementation Sample of recording discussed with student. 

Health Possibility of moving because of cold rooms. ° Full 


inspection by CWB to see whether another stove 
could be provided. Poor housing for the amount 
paid discussed. 

Use of public hospital because it is cheaper. 
Inability to pay private physician when public 
clinics are available. 

Principles involved in above. 
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The students were also asked to write 
their account of each conference for an ex- 
perimental period under the headings of: 
(1) Topics discussed with instructors— 
cover all points or items in the conference; 
(2) reaction to points of discussion—why 
do you think they are discussed? and, (3) 
results—what was the meaning of the dis- 
cussion to you? Many of the students’ re- 
ports show how much easier it is to absorb 
direct and specific instruction than the more 
subtle suggestions regarding inter-relation- 
ships. The omission of such suggestions 
from many of the students’ reports was as 
illuminating as it was dismaying to the in- 
structors, who had assumed that the stu- 
dents would recognize the applicability of 
such discussions to their cases to a much 
greater extent than was warranted. The 
student’s report of the second conference 
shown below corresponds with the instruc- 
tor’s more closely than many of the reports 
of students and instructors. It also indicates 
that the instructor was successful in inter- 
preting procedures to the advantage of the 
student and the subsequent advantage of the 
clients. 

The aggregate of such reports in the four 
training centers gives an approximate pic- 
ture of the content of the basic field course. 


The range is wide. In a public agency set- 
ting there tends to be an emphasis at first on 
policies. As the student progresses it is 
evident that the attitude of the instructor 
can do much to mitigate the rigidities of the 
structure of a public agency and that real 
case work is possible within its admitted 
limitations. By the end of the second quar- 
ter of his first field placement in the training 
center the student has had experience which 
can be transferred and translated into any 
other medium. In other words, we feel that 
generic case work is possible in any setting 
if the instructor teaches social case work in 
field practice, rather than “carries a case 
load ” through students. 


Classroom Training 


Classroom assignments offer unlimited 
opportunity for the integration of classroom 
theory with the concepts applied in the field 
and as a stimulant to the personal growth of 
the student. 

The present course in Principles of Case 
Work at the University of Minnesota is a 
two-quarter course, meeting three hours a 
week. During the first quarter the student 
is supposed to acquire (1) a concept of case 
work, as the medium of helping an individ- 
ual into better functional relationships; (2) 





Student's Report 


Topics discussed 
Reasons for outlining confer- 


Reasons for discussion 
To clarify purpose of making 


Result of conference 
Merely a point of information 


ences notes. Use of notes and benefit 


therefrom 
Miller Budget 





Vendor card 
Income statement 
Milk slip 


Marcella’s job at school 


Hill 

Mrs. Hill’s improved attitude 
toward student 

Way of arranging budget to 
allow advantages to a good 
manager type of client 
Contacting relatives in case 


Hill Budget—electricity, gas, 
water, fuel, doctor bill 
Possibility of Mr. Hill’s taking 
taxi to public hospital for his 
arthritis 

Temporary character of original 
budget 
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To bring knowledge about me- 
chanics of budget-making in 
ADC 


Progress made by student seen 


To show worker-client relation- 
ships 

To illustrate technique used in 
liberal budgeting 


To determine best procedure in 
getting relative co-operation 


Same as Miller budget (above) 


Because this plan seemed more 
economical than present private 
physician 
To show that time brings 
changes and these must be 
looked for 


Cleared confusion on several 
points of procedure 


Showed that clients took visi- 
tor’s suggestion 


Was an illustration of improved 
rapport 

Indicated the possibility left to 
worker’s judgment 


Helped to decide how best to 
approach relative 


Same as above 


Showed that plan might be 
changed 


Proved necessity of going over 
budget needs again at later date 
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methods of social study, such as observation, 
inference, interviewing, use of sources and 
resources ; (3) the application of some psy- 
chological and economic principles, as they 
affect the behavior of the client and the 
worker ; and (4) the effect of attitudes upon 
relief. The second quarter is devoted to a 
study of treatment primarily, with some, but 
too little, time devoted to a study of the 
ethics and philosophies of case work. 


At the end of the first quarter the 
student’s term assignment is to illustrate the 
principles of case work as acquired in class 
by examples encountered in field work, in a 
novel or biography, or in life experiences. 
Those students who elect the option of illus- 
trating case work principles from their field 
experience afford a measure of the degree to 
which the first objective of field work—the 
application of class theory to practice—has 
been achieved. 

One of the term assignments for the sec- 
ond quarter in Principles of Case Work is 
to present ten situations involving’ questions 
of ethics involved in field practice. While 
space will not permit any examples being 
given here, it is evident that in carrying out 
case work procedures students are aided in 
the formulation of a personal code of ethics 
and a personal philosophy by discussing con- 
flicts involved in policies of public agencies 
with personal ideas and ideals fostered in 
class and field instruction. Such discussions 
show that ethical situations are constantly 
involved in the student’s relations with his 
client, the community, the staff, in the train- 
ing center, and with his fellow students, as 
well as his attitudes toward social work as 
his chosen profession. The other term 
assignment of the second quarter is the 
option of (1) a term paper on the contribu- 
tions toward a case work philosophy by 
Mary Richmond, Porter Lee, Virginia Rob- 
inson, and Bertha Reynolds, based on The 
Long View, Cause and Function in Social 
Work, A Changing Psychology in Social 
Case Work, and Rethinking Social Case 
Work; or (2) a case evaluation study made 
according to the Minnesota Case Evaluation 
Outline. The latter assignment involves a 
detailed analysis of a case once active but 
now closed, including the setting, individ- 
ualization of each member of the family in 
his family and extra-familial relationships, 
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and the respective behavior patterns; the 
problems recognized and inferred, the treat- 
ment of each problem; an interim summary, 
and a follow-up visit. The follow-up visit is 
based on standardized questions which the 
student uses as a guide designed to ascertain 
the client’s view of his case work experience. 
The student is instructed to select his case 
under the guidance of the field instructor. 
The field instructor gives no help in the 
analysis of the case but is free to discuss the 
analysis after it has been graded by the class 
instructor. Although the second option en- 
tails about thirty hours of preparation, it is 
the option taken by the majority of the 
students each quarter. 


Results of the Study 


We realize when we come to report on our 
experiment that there are few points we 
have settled in spite of detailed examination. 
Our positive results are the demonstration 
that field work is an essential part of social 
work education and that the supervisors of 
students in field work are instructors who, 
by tutorial and occasionally by group teach- 
ing methods, are helping the student (1) to 
put theory into practice; (2) to develop 
technical skills and a philosophy of case 
work; and (3) to develop a better under- 
standing of himself in the process. In the 
part of his responsibility that pertains to 
students, the supervisor is a teacher, func- 
tioning in an agency rather than a class- 
room, and thereby having to gear his teach- 
ing activities into the inexorable machinery 
of a social work organization. This teach- 
ing function must be recognized if super- 
vision in field work is to be education for 
social work, rather than apprenticeship 
training. The implication of this statement 
is that schools of social work and agencies 
interested in full professional education for 
social work must provide instructors, or must 
free workers from other responsibilities, so 
that time can be given to instruction of stu- 
dents not only to supervise work on cases but 
to counsel and interpret underlying principles 
and guide relationships. Where the instruc- 
tion is given by a full-time member of the 
staff of a school of social work the focus is 
on teaching, and this is one of the reasons 
we feel that instruction in a training center 
gives the best foundation for a beginning 
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Four such centers afford a chance 


student. 
for testing results comparatively against 
numbers of students instead of relying upon 
individual judgments of single students. 
Our supervisors feel their optimum number 
is not less than ten nor more than twelve 


beginning students. Continued responsi- 
bility makes continued experimentation and 
study possible. 

Staff seminars, while costly and time con- 
suming, have seemed to us more productive 
than any other method of developing an 
integrated educational program. Group con- 
ferences are no less time consuming and with 
the lessened responsibility due to lack of a 


definite time of meeting, definite assign- 
ments, recorded minutes, and continuity of 
discussion, they do not seem as effective an 
attack on a problem as the seminar plan, 
although this last advantage may be a purely 
psychological one. 

Our experiment so far has been confined 
to the examination of one class course of two 
quarters in social case work and the first two 
quarters of field work. It would be profit- 
able to extend the method to some of the 
other class courses and advanced field place- 
ments, with such adaptations of method as 
lack of money for reproducing materials and 
lack of time would impose. 


In Times Like These . . . 


New Problems of Moving People 


Present national defense developments are of 
great interest to us because of our nearness to 
Fort Dix and Lakehurst. In addition, Trenton is 
primarily an industrial community and naturally 
industrial activity has increased recently. The 
Family Welfare Association has been drawn into 
two groups of discussion concerning the national 
defense program. We have been asked to partici- 
pate, along with other agencies in Burlington 
County, New Jersey, in which Fort Dix is located, 
in forming a council known as the Fort Dix Com- 
munity Service, which is to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of all social agencies, churches, and individ- 
uals in the county who are interested in making 
plans concerning Fort Dix activities. It was 
thought that this planning together would prevent 
duplication of time, effort, and the expenditure of 
money. Our Travelers Aid Division and the 
National Travelers Aid have assisted this group 
in setting up an information, direction, and referral 
service at Wrightstown, which is outside the Fort. 
In connection with our Travelers Aid work we 
have been asked to assist with problems of moving 
people who have come to find work or visit at the 
Fort. As new people move into a community there 
are certain problems which eventually affect the 
residents, particularly in relation to the housing 
situation. 

The Community Chest drive in October included 
an item of $8,500 to be used for the defense pro- 
gram in Trenton, since it is estimated that between 
5,000 and 6,000 soldiers in the present population 
of over 12,000 at Fort Dix spend some of their 
time in Trenton. Our Council of Social Agencies 
has appointed a layman as chairman of the Trenton 
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Defense Service Council, to work in conjunction 
with the Mayor’s Defense Committee. The tenta- 
tive plan is to establish a central community house, 
located in the center of the city, providing recre- 
ational opportunities and perhaps dormitory facili- 
ties, and an information, direction and referral 
center, which will provide liaison service between 
the social agencies and the Fort. Our agency will 
be in charge of setting up this service. All groups 
and individuals in Trenton interested in the soldier 
and his problems will be represented on the Coun- 
cil, which will use the facilities of the existing 
agencies, if advisable and if available. 

The Family Service Association is concerned as 
to how best to deal with increased intake resulting 
from the defense program, and at the same time 
maintain its usual services. Our philosophy up to 
this point has been to consider each individual situ- 
ation referred in relation to what the agency can 
offer, whether any other agency can offer service 
for the particular problem indicated, and whether 
the person in difficulty can accept and use our 
service. All situations so far have fallen into the 
usual pattern of our program and it has not been 
necessary to develop new ways of dealing with 
problems as a result of the increased population 
and industrial activity in our area. Rather, it has 
been that the motivating forces are different, and 
that different resources in treatment and planning 
are used. The time may come when we may look 
at this problem of case finding as related to the 
defense program in different terms. There are 
gaps in our community program and in the Army 
organization, and we are in the initial stages of 
working out with other agencies how these unmet 
needs can best be woven into our social planning 
and which agency can take certain responsibilities. 
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Through our contacts we hope to continue to find 
out what the problems are and where our responsi- 
bilities in actual case work and in community plan- 
ning lie. The following are some examples of 
difficulties coming to the attention of our Travelers 
Aid Division: 


Mary, a young girl of fourteen, had an argument 
with her mother and decided she would leave home. 
She tirst went to New York, where she spent on 
clothes most of the money her mother had given 
her to pay some bills. The city proved a little too 
large for her and she became frightened. In the 
newspapers she read about the wonders of Fort 
Dix and decided to go there, using the little money 
she had leit. Due to her inexperience in caring 
for herself, she floundered around and was picked 
up by the military police. Again frightened, she 
gave a fictitious name and address. When she was 
referred to us, she cried and maintained that she 
did not have a family. After discussion of the situ- 
ation in which she found herself, she realized how 
difficult it was going to be to take care of herself, 
and that her family wanted her to return home. 
We arranged for her to talk over with the family 
agency in her home community the difficulties that 
had forced her to run away from home, so that she 
would not have to take this method of trying to 
solve her problems in future. 


A young soldier’s wife who had been married a 
short time when her husband was transferred to 
Fort Dix, some distance from home, decided she 
must visit her husband. She secured enough money 
to purchase a return-trip bus ticket but, after she 


had made her visit, discovered she had lost her. 


return ticket. Her husband had no more money 
and she refused to have him notified. She was also 
unwilling to have her mother, who was ill, notified 
of her difficulty. Finally, we found a relative in 
her home community who sent the necessary funds. 
In this situation we did not make a referral to any 
agency, as the young woman had gained enough 
confidence in herself to handle her own problem. 


A young man (non-resident) was rejected by the 
draft board when the medical examination showed 
he had Tb. He was so upset that he immediately 
gave up his job, before he had considered where 
he would get hospitalization and how he was going 
to return to his own community. He found him- 
self stranded, alone, with no one interested in him, 
as the Army had no responsibility after his rejec- 
tion. He found that our agency could help him 
with his problem. 


These illustrations of Travelers Aid work sug- 
gest areas in which we can develop intake, through 
referrals from the military police, the volunteer 
group in Burlington County, and the selective serv- 
ice boards. They are clear illustrations of the lack 
of continuity in our present social planning. 

Two other cases illustrate family situations 
occurring when the breadwinner was transferred 
to the army. 


Mr. J had been earning $14 a week and, in order 
to increase his income, had joined the National 
Guard. He and his wife had been living with Mrs, 
J's mother, who had a private income, but, because 
of the mother’s eccentricity, the young couple were 
planning to establish a home of their own. When 
military service for National Guard members be- 
came effective, Mr. J was sent to the Fort, where 
he earned $54 a month, less than he was earning 
previously. The couple were not able to establish 
a separate home because of the lowered income and 
a great deal more friction developed between Mrs. J 
and her mother. The maladjustments continued to 
grow among all members of the family and the 
only solution they could see to their problem was 
for Mr. J to be released from his enlistment, espe- 
cially as Mrs. J had become ill and could not carry 
all the responsibilities of the household, such as 
cooking and laundry work, with which Mr. J had 
previously assisted. Also, Mr. J spent a great deal 
in transportation to and from the Fort, as he felt 
he needed to go home two or three times a week 
to see how things were going. We have attempted 
to assist this family in working out many of these 
problems which came about or were increased as 
a result of the strongest member of the family 
being removed from the home because of the 
defense program. 


Another illustration of a family problem which 
came to our attention was that of the wife of a 
soldier at Fort Dix, who had moved to Trenton 
with her three children so that she could be near 
her husband. She had found that she could pro- 
cure work there and that her earnings, plus those 
of her husband, would be sufficient to maintain a 
home. The children got along well in their new 
school and the woman thought that she might 
make her home here permanently and that her hus- 
band would continue in the service beyond his 
enlisted period. However, after six weeks she was 
laid off work for seasonal reasons and faced the 
problem of taking care of her family until she 
could find work again. She was not eligible for 
relief because of non-residence in Trenton. We 
have not yet evolved policies regarding such needs 
with the Red Cross, as that agency is still uncer- 
tain as to what its role will be in giving relief to 
the families of enlisted men. Our agency could 
offer guidance in seeking aid from the community, 
could help her seek for employment, but could not 
guarantee relief until an adjustment was made. In 
this situation, the Red Cross agreed to help with 
food and fuel for a period of one month, and the 
family agency was successful in finding suitable 
employment for the woman within about two weeks. 


These cases illustrate that the treatment of prob- 
lems related to developments of the defense pro- 
gram follows the same procedure as situations in 
the usual community cases. But the agency needs 
to gear its program to new community develop- 
ments, to study the factors and use the already 
existent constructive forces, and particularly to 
consider new ways of case finding and community 
planning. 

THE STAFF OF THE FAMILY SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION OF TRENTON, N. J. 
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Editorial Notes 


Social Work Books 


A* UMBER of readers have expressed 
interest in the Social Work Book-of- 
the Month selections. This part of the book 
review section has been a feature of THE 
Famiy for five years. It was planned as 
“an attempt to answer the perennial ques- 
tion, ‘ What shall we read?’”*! The titles, 
selected after discussion with editorial con- 
sultants, include, in addition to books on 
social work, new biographies and books from 
other professional fields which deepen our 
understanding of people. In the future, 
when no appropriate book is available the 
selection for the month will be omitted. 
These notices do not offer evaluations of the 
books selected but describe briefly their con- 
tents and call attention to publications of 
professional significance. Reviews are pub- 
lished subsequently which give detailed criti- 
cisms. Such selections seem to us appro- 
priate and of value in a journal of social 
case work devoted to the development of 
professional literature. Relatively few books 
have been written in our field, making 
doubly precious each new contribution. 

A review of the selections for the last two 
years makes us appreciate how much our 
literature has been enriched of late. How 
many of these books have you read? 


?Tue Famiry, March, 1936, p. 24. 


Psychiatric Social Work: Lois Meredith French 

Social Work Year Book, 1941: Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1940 

Introduction to Social Case Work: Josephine 
Strode 

Public Relief: 1929-1939: Josephine C. Brown 

Evaluations of Staff Members in Private Family 
Agencies: Analyzed by Margaret Kauffman 
and Helen Malmud 

Psychiatric Clinics for Children with Special 
Reference to State Programs: Helen Leland 
Witmer 

Theory and Practice of Social Case Work: 
Gordon Hamilton 

Trends in Crime Treatment, the 1939 Yearbook 
of the National Probation Association: Edited 
by Marjorie Bell 

The Negro Family in 
Franklin Frazier 

Social Case Work with Children, Vol. III, Jour- 
nal of Social Work Process 

Christ in Concrete: Pietro di Donato 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1939 

Social Case Work in 
Studies: Florence Hollis 

Mental Health: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

The Participation of Medical Social Workers in 
the Teaching of Medical Students: Harriett 
M. Bartlett 

When Social Work Was Young: Edward T. 
Devine 

These Are Our Lives: Federal Writers’ Project, 
WPA 

The 1939 Social Work Yearbook: Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz 

Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938: 
Edited by Fern Lowry 

The Happy Family: John Levy and Ruth 
Monroe 


the United States: 


Practice—Six Case 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


OME Aspects or Soctat CASEWORK IN A 
MepicaL Settinc: A Study in the Field of 
Medical Social Work. Prepared by Harriett 

M. Bartlett for the Committee on Functions, 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, Chicago, Ill. 270 pp., 1941, $2.00. 


Miss Bartlett presents in this book the third of a 
series of studies concerning the content of medical 
social practice made by the Committee on Func- 
tions. This study deals primarily with the briefer 
types of case work and shorter contacts which are 
frequent in the field of medical social work. The 
author has formulated the ideas emerging from the 
study around two general themes—the sick person 
and his needs, and the integration of medical social 
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case work with the medical setting. Although the 
material deals primarily with one special field of 
social work, the book has value for social workers 
in other fields particularly those in which social 
case work functions in the relationship to another 
profession, within a larger setting or in a complex 
organization. 
OCIAL Security tn THE UNITED STATES, 
174 pp., 1940. American Association for 
Social Security, New York, or THe Farry. 


$2.00. 


This is the record of the 1940 Conference of 
the American Association for Social Security, 
which, under the vigorous direction of Abraham 
Epstein, has led the way in the American move- 
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ment for social insurance. Some of the papers are 
full of meat. Dr. Peter T. Swanish, Commissioner 
of Placement and Unemployment Compensation 
for Illinois, condemns the existing system of state- 
administered unemployment compensation for its 
inadequacies, administrative complexity, and con- 
fusion over objectives, and others second his com- 
plaints. Professor William Haber describes the 
existing public assistance program as “an un- 
planned patchwork” and ably outlines the ele- 
ments of the national relief problem. Professor 
Herman A. Gray proposes complete reconstruction 
of the unemployment insurance system, with fed- 
eral collection of all contributions, use of a stamp 
system to overcome the problem of mountainous 
records, and addition of dependents’ benefits. Sev- 
eral papers, including two by prominent physicians, 
urge state health insurance. Mr. Epstein, review- 
ing recent events in social security, praises the 
1939 amendments to the Social Security Act on 
old age insurance and old age assistance, but points 
to the unsatisfactory state of unemployment com- 
pensation and the need for health insurance. Pro- 
fessor Hertha Kraus and others show that bread 
alone is not enough and devote their attention 
particularly to problems of housing for the aged 
on low incomes. 

Here is much food for thought, done up in a 
brief yet substantial packet, for the social worker 
who wants to know what the social insurance 
experts are thinking. The method of social insur- 
ance, it appears, is just at the beginning of its 
successful application on the American scene. 

H. M. Cassipy 
University of California 


HEY Say Asout Group Work: Dr. Mark 

Graubard, S. R. Slavson, Dr. Alexander R. 

Martin, Arthur L. Swift, Jr. Clara A. 
Kaiser. 74 pp., 1940. Union Settlement, Hart- 
ford, Conn., or THe Famiry. 50 cents. 


This little collection comprises a series of ad- 
dresses given to members of the staff of Hart- 
ford Union Settlement as an in-service training 
program. 

The impact of cultural patterns upon group be- 
havior is discussed by Dr. Graubard with copious 
examples—somewhat to the neglect of the effects 
of group behavior upon cultural patterns. Some 
psychiatric concepts in relation to group work are 
given theoretic treatment by S. R. Slavson and a 
more vivid practical application by Alexander R. 
Martin. And finally two important tools in the 
practice of group work—supervision and record- 
ing—are examined by Arthur L. Swift, Jr., and 
Clara A. Kaiser respectively. 

To group workers the last mentioned two articles 


will probably be of most immediate interest. Pro- 
fessor Swift’s article, although it somewhat 
neglects the basic problem of the supervisory rela- 
tionship itself, can be of help to many group 
workers supervising volunteer leaders. Dr. Kaiser’s 
article is one of the best short summaries of the 
point at which group work as a method now stands 
with respect to process recording that this re- 
viewer has yet seen. 

To case workers the reading of the entire series 
will make more meaningful the relationship be- 
tween common concepts used and problems faced in 
both case work and group work; while for all 
social workers the presentations, as an example of 
in-service training program, will bear serious 
consideration. 

Bert Go_p 

Field Instructor in Group Work 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the Periodicals 


Beulah Amidon: “ Aliens in America,” Survey 
Graphic, Feb., 1941, p. 58. A report of the results 
of alien registration and of the need for more 
effective immigration and naturalization legislation. 

Albert H. Aronson: “Six Months of State 
Merit System Progress,” Social Security Bulletin, 
July, 1940, p. 25. Problems and progress in plac- 
ing social security programs administered by the 
States under the merit system. 

“As Seen at the Family Service Desk,” Cana- 
dian Welfare,’ Nov.—Dec., 1940, p. 7. The chang- 
ing needs for family services in a war-time 
situation. 

Leigh Athearn: “ Unemployment Relief in Labor 
Disputes—California’s Experience,” Social Service 
Review,* Dec., 1940, p. 627. Description and 
analysis of state policies concerning relief grants 
to strikers. 

Lawrence A. Averill: “Case Studies in the 
Schools,” Mental Hygiene,5 Jan., 1941, p. 43. A 
plea for a new emphasis in schools—the promotion 
of the emotional and personality adjustment of the 
individual pupil through application of the modern 
case-study technique with a case illustration. 

Violet A. Babcock: “ The Test of Civil Service 
Tests,” Survey Midmonthly,. Dec., 1940, p. 349. 


7112 E. 19 St., New York, N. Y. 

* Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

* Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, Canada. 
*University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

*1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

*130 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y. 

767 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y. 

®1317 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Discussion of the tests which should measure the 
worker’s capacity for growth. 

Edith M. Baker: “Health and Dependency,” 
Social Service Review,* Dec., 1940, p. 710. Re- 
view of some findings relating to health and de- 
pendency, and implications for social workers. 

Helen Cody Baker: “Grandma Called It 
Charity,” Survey Midmonthly,! Nov., 1946, p. 315; 
“A Word to the Wise: An Open Letter to Case 
Workers,” Dec., 1940, p. 354; “ Social Workers as 
Propagandists,” Jan., 1941, p. 10. Three articles 
about social work interpretation. 

Inez M. Baker: “ Co-ordination between Private 
and Public Children’s Agencies,” Bulletin, Child 
Welfare League of America® Dec., 1940, p. 1. 
Factors which hinder or facilitate progress in dove- 
tailing public and private child welfare services, 
and ways and means of achieving an effective total 
community program. 

Georgia Ball: “ Medical Social Needs of the 
Crippled,” Public Health Nursing,®> Dec., 1940, 
p. 722. A discussion of some of the needs of the 
crippled with case illustration. 

Walter E. Barton, M.D.: “ The State Hospital : 
Consultant in Community Mental Health,” Public 
Welfare News (1313 E. 60 St., Chicago, IIl.), 
Feb., 1941, p. 2. Dispensary services and their 
value to the family agency. 

Gertrude Binder: “ Case Work with Refugees,” 
Social Work Today, Feb., 1941, p. 21. With 
illustrations of the problems in adapting case work 
skills in this new and difficult, field. 

Marjorie Bradford: “On the Pacific Slope,” 
Canadian Welfare,? Sept.—Oct., 1940, p. 18. Report 
of Vancouver’s welfare agencies and war-time 
work. 

Dexter M. Bullard: “ Experiences in the Psy- 
choanalytic Treatment of Psychotics,” Psychoana- 
lytic Quarterly (57 W. 57 St., New York), Oct., 
1940, p. 493. Interesting case discussions illustrat- 
ing the special problems and degrees of success 
which may be predicted in psychoanalysis of 
psychotics. 

Temple Burling, M.D.: “ New Uses for Psychi- 
atric Understanding,” News Letter, American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers,® 
Autumn, 1940, p. 1. A psychiatrist drawing upon 
his experience in industry discusses therapy of 
groups and a hygiene of social relationships. 

Child Study (221 W. 57 St., New York), Fall, 
1940. Pediatrist, psychiatrist, and educators dis- 
cuss “The Influence of Emotional Attitudes on 
Physical Health.” Of particular interest to any- 
one working with young children. 

“The Client—in Person,” Channels, Oct.-Nov., 
1940, p. 168. Pros and cons of the use of the 
clients on radio programs sponsored by social 
agencies. 

Kathryn Close: “When the Children Come,” 
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Survey Midmonthly,» Oct., 1940, p. 283. The 
organization and operation of the U. S. Committee 
for the Care of European Children; the co-ordina- 
tion of its work with the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
and the Immigration Department. “ Volunteers in 
Critical Times,” Jan., 1941, p. 8. Points up the 
need for co-ordinating volunteer effort in all social 
and war emergency agencies on a community 
rather than a national level, illustrated by the 
Central Volunteers Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada, 
and the program of the American Junior League 
Association. “Back of the Yards,” Survey 
Graphic, Dec., 1940, p. 612. Report of the work 
of Packingtown’s Neighborhood Council along the 
lines of civic unity. 

Ethel Cohen: “Social Planning for Children 
with Rheumatic Heart Disease,” The Child (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.), Jan. 1941, 
p. 164. Services of the medical social worker 
accompanying various types of medical care. 

Albert Comanor and Staff Committee: “ Factors 
Affecting Relief Eligibility in Private Family 
Agencies,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly,’ 
Sept., 1940, p. 143. Discussion by Callman Rawley. 
Relation between money and solution of client’s 
problem, the process of giving and taking, the use 
practitioners may make of eligibility criteria. 

Dorothy W. Cotton: “ Relationship between the 
Public Agency and Catholic Charities in the Treat- 
ment of Religious Problems,” Catholic Charities 
Review,8 Jan., 1941, p. 9. A description of co- 
operative case work between the Board of Public 
Welfare and the Catholic Charities in Washington, 
D. C. 

Daniel Creamer and Arthur C. Wellman: “ Ade- 
quacy of Unemployment Benefits in the Detroit 
Area during the 1938 Recession,” Social Security 
Bulletin,2, Nov., 1940, p. 3. A report of a study 
that indicates overlapping between the group on 
relief and the group receiving benefits, and the 
inadequacy of the present unemployment compen- 
sation in meeting periods of unemployment. 

Frederick I. Daniels: “ Basic Questions about 
Family Life: Their Bearing on Welfare Problems 
and Programs,” The Compass,® Dec., 1940, p. 5. 
A timely plea for formulation by social workers of 
what they believe in with respect to family life, 
with a challenge to the private field to provide 
leadership in establishing basic social criteria. 

Elizabeth de Schweinitz: “ Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Multiple Services in the Public 
Agency,” Part I, The Compass,® Nov., 1940, p. 5; 
Part II, Dec., 1940, p. 7. A discussion of the pro- 
vision of multiple services by the public agency as 
this relates to the individual community and as it 
imposes responsibility upon the agency for clarity 
about services included and upon the worker to 
learn all parts of the job and the implications to the 
client. 
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Louis Fabricant: “ The Need for Legal-Social 
Diagnosis Before Legal Action,” Legal Aid 
Review (11 Park Place, New York, N. Y.), Jan., 
1941, p. 1. Three categories of legal aid work in 
relation to social problems, with illustrations of 
cases of mutual interest to lawyer and _ social 


worker. 
I. S. Falk: “ Medical Services under Health 


Insurance Abroad,” Social Security Bulletin,? Dec., 
1940, p. 11. Describes health insurance in Great 
Britain, France and Germany prior to September, 
1939. 

Myron Falk: “Fingerprints: Black Marks 
against the Migrant,” Social Forces,® Oct., 1940, 
p. 52. Discusses the use of fingerprinting as a 
qualification for assistance on a discriminatory 
basis against the transients as a group. 

Leah Feder: “ Evaluation of Field Work Per- 
formance by a Professional School,” The Com- 
pass,® Oct., 1940, p. 9. Discusses the evaluation of 
the students’ performance and stresses the impli- 
cations, of the process to the growth of the indi- 
vidual student and the final authority of the school 
in the matter of evaluation. 

Emanuel B. Friedberg, M.D.: “ Medical Prob- 
lens in the Care of the Aged,” Jewish Social 
Service Quarterly,? Dec., 1940, p. 229. Surveys 
various medical problems and discusses institu- 
tional versus home care. 

Irving K. Furst: “ Case Work Principles Ap- 
plied to Community Planning for Child Care,” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly,? Dec., 1940, p. 236. 
Abstract of a paper considering children who can- 
not benefit from foster home care, and suggesting 
new planning needed in communities to offer good 
institutional and foster home services. 

Annette Garrett: “The School’s Part in Field 
Work Supervision,” News Letter, American Asso- 
ciation of Psychiatric Social Workers,5 Summer, 
1940, p. 23. Presents the part the school plays in 
the supervision of the student’s field work experi- 
ence with illustrative material from the periodic 
reports of students to the school. 

Ruth G. Gordon and Rose Harburg: “ Refugee 
Problems as Related to Current Case Work Prac- 
tice in a Family Agency,” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly,’ Dec., 1940, p. 224. Discusses the appli- 
cation of a limited function policy, the interpreta- 
tion of services to the community, and the simi- 
larity of refugees’ problems to those generally 
confronting family agencies. 

Agnes Bruce Greig, M.D.: “The Problem of 
the Parent in Child Analysis,” Psychiatry 

(William A. White Psychiatric Foundation, 1835 
Eye St., Washington, D. C.), Nov., 1940, p. 539. 
A discussion by a psychoanalyst of the fine balance 
to be maintained between parent and child during 


analysis of the latter. 
Ernest R. Groves: “A Bibliography” (books 
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and pamphlets of interest to teachers and special- 
ists in the field of marriage and the family), Social 
Forces,® Dec., 1940, p. 236. 

Marion D. Gutman: “On Becoming a Foster 
Parent,” Survey Midmonthly, Oct., 1940, p. 286. 
Has particular reference to foster parents of chil- 
dren evacuated from Europe. 

Leona MM. Hambrecht: “Beyond a Decade,” 
News Letter,5 American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, Autumn, 1940, p. 7. A brief 
résumé of the history of psychiatric social work 
with suggestions as to future opportunities and 
responsibilities. 

Catharine A. Harahan: “ Religious Counseling 
in Practice,” Catholic Charities Review, Nov., 
1940, p. 262. A presentation of case material in- 
volving an unmarried mother. Treatment involves 
recognition and use of a girl’s dormant interest in 
practice within her religion and activities within 
her church. 

Helen Trent Hoepfner: “ The Use of Authority 
in a Protective Agency,” Bulletin, Child Welfare 
League of America,® Feb., 1941, p. 4. Helpful for 
case workers in protective work but also oi interest 
to the related field of placement, family services, 
and so on. 

Mary E. Holzman: “ Relief Giving and Taking 
in the Family Agency,” Social Work Today} 
Jan., 1941, p. 21. The relief giving and taking 
process handled on a realistic, business-like basis 
versus relief relegated to insignificance in order to 
treat the emotional problems. 

Dorothy K. Howerton: “Services to Children 
Provided by Family and Children’s Agencies,” 
Bulletin, Child Welfare League of America,® Oct., 
1940, p. 1. Discusses similarity of objectives in 
the family and child welfare fields, and points of 
differentiation in the area of protective and place- 
ment services. 

Arlien Johnson: “Local Social Planning,” 
Survey Midmonthly,) Oct., 1940, p. 291. The 
growth of the community organization movement 
and the developments resulting from the depression 
point to a need for (1) a “community inventory ”"— 
to relate research facilities and findings to the 
problems of the community, and (2) decentralized 
participation. 

M. Ralph Kaufman, M.D.: “ Factors in Psycho- 
therapy: a Psychoanalytic Evaluation,” Psychiatric 
Quarterly (Utica State Hospital, Utica, N. Y.), 
Jan., 1941, p. 117. A summary of the forms of 
psychotherapy for psychotic patients and some 
evaluation of the effect of shock therapy and of 
the various aspects of hospital treatment and 
relationships. 

Mrs. Herbert Loveman: “A Volunteer Pro- 
gram: 1940,” Hicuurcnts (122 E. 22 St., New 


York, N. Y.), Dec., 1940, p. 113. Report of vol-- 


unteer services in a family agency. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree 
consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in vari- 
ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. 


Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum- 
mer sessions and one winter session of super- 
vised case work. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. Special courses 
in case work are offered by Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk and Miss Beatrice Z. Levey. 


Plan C 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 1941 
Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts 
to Social Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. 
Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 21 to August 2. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of 
Supervision. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder. 
Case material related to supervision will 
be presented by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 21 to August 2. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1941 


Neurotic Personalities and Education 
H. E. Chamberlain, M.D. 


Factors Influencing Changes in School Adjustment 
between Kindergarten and the Second Grade 
Betty Griffiths, Margaret Stimson, and Helen Witmer 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to IX, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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YOUR COMMUNITY 


By Joanna C. Colcord 


Second Edition just published 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
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YOUR COMMUNITY, a book of annotated questions designed to fit 
any community, was published in 1939. 
guide and companion to individual social workers—as an outline for group 
study—as a text book in schools and colleges. 


Now the author has gone to a wide variety of the groups actually using 
the book, taken counsel of their experiences, and revised and expanded her 
amazingly successful book into a form which puts into your hands a tool of 
permanent value toward the raising of community standards in health, 


Immediately it sprang into use as 


261 pages 85 cents 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


ADVANCED SUMMER COURSES 
June 17—August 29, 1941 


Seminar in Social Case Work 
Lucile Nickel Austin 
Seminar in Teaching Social Case Work 
Fern Lowry 
Seminar in Administrative Supervision in 
State Programs of Child Welfare 
Charlotte Leeper Hanson 
Seminar in Medical Social Work 
Eleanor Cockerill 
Seminar in Psychiatric Concepts Affecting 
Case Work with Children 
Dr. Jule Eisenbud 
Seminar in Community Organization Practice 
Walter W. Pettitand Kenneth M. Storandt 


These seminars are planned primarily for 
graduates of schools of social work who have 
had experience in the area of the content of 
the course. Other students with professional 
training and experience will be admitted at 
the discretion of the instructor. Enrollment 
will be limited. For details write the 
Registrar 


122 East 22nd Street 








Reuised: 
MARRIAGE 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Thoroughly revised, with its content 
completely recast—the work retains 
the saneness and soundness of the 
earlier edition. Thirty additional case 
histories are given; three new chap- 
ters—“ Reproduction,” “The Venereal 
Diseases” and “The Philosophy of 
Marriage ’—have been added. Broad 
in outlook—Practical in Application. 


Ready May 15th 650 pp. Probably $3.00 


HOLT NEW YORK 

















1941 F.W.A.A. Publications 














The Skills of the Beginning Case Worker as Evaluated by 
The School — The Agency — The Worker 


by Florence Hollis, Lucia B. Clow, and a Study Committee of Workers 
Three papers from the 1940 National Conference of Social Work............ 30¢ 


Family Case Work Services for Refugees 
by Joseph E. Beck, Florence Nesbitt, and Helen Wallerstein 


Ways refugee families can best be served by the family agency and how family 
agency adjustments and community relationships can be worked out......... 40¢ 


1941 Directory of Member Agencies of the F.W.A.A. 


A listing of public and private agencies with a description of procedures to be 


used in inter-agency service............. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 122 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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